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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.’s  collection  of 

PEARLS  AND  PEARL  NECKLACES 
IS  NOTEWORTHY 

Tiffany &Ca's  Silverware  made 

IN  THEIR  OWN  SHOPS  IS  SOLD  BY 
THEM  ONLY 

Tiffany  &Co.$  stock  of  diamonds 

AND  JEWELRY  IS  THE  LARGEST  IN 
THE  WORLD 

Tiffany  &  Cos  Stationery  is 

MOST  DISTINCTIVE  AS  IT  IS  MADE 
BY  THEMSELVES 

Tiffany  &  Cos  Mailorder  Depart¬ 
ment  BRINGS  THE  ENTIRE  STOCK  WITH¬ 
IN  THE  REACH  OF  EVERY  CUSTOMER 


Fifth  Avenue  & 37— Street 
New  York 
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Corbin  Hardware 

gives  the  final  artistic  touch  to  the  residence  of  W.  H.  Schoen  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  It  not  only  beautifies  homes  of  refinement,  but  adds  to  their  value 
through  the  high  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  excellent  service  given. 
Design  leaflets  of  the  XK  service  explain. 

Sent  on  request. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


P.  &  F.  Corbin  of  New  York 


P.  &  F.  Corbin  of  Chicago 


P.  &  F.  Corbin  Division,  Philadelphia 
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ARTHUR  HACKER,  R.A. 

|  Oil  Painting 

King  Charles’s  Day 

See  page  174 

ARTHUR  HACKER,  R.A. 

Oil  Painting 

“The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
to  fly — 

And  lo!  the  Bird  is  on  the  wing.” 

— Omar  Khayyam 

See  page  183 

A  Country  Cottage  and  Garden 
Designed  by 

CLAUD  J.  KAY 

1  See  page  207 

SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  R.A. 

A  Chalk  Drawing 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
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Works  of  Art  from  the 
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Far  East 

CLASSIFIED  EXHIBITIONS 

of 

Jo 

INTERESTING  OBJECTS 

Are  Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 

C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART  GALLERIES 

Paintings  and  Water  Colors  by  D.  Y.  CAMERON,  A.  R.A. 

Exhibition  of  Rare  Etchings  by  WHISTLER,  SEYMOUR 
HADEN  and  D.  Y.  CAMERON 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE  near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 


The  Anderson  Galleries 

Madison  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New  York 

-  ) 

Public  Sales  of 

oArt  and  Literary^  Collections 

Special  attention  given  to  meritorious  art  collections, 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  which  our  new 
galleries  afford  the  most  ample  facilities.  Expert 
information  upon  request. 

Telephone  :  Bryant  7990 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

ALSO 

SMALL  BRONZES  AND  VOLKMAR  POTTERY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 

"GDlh  iHaatprs” 

OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 


Special  attention  given  to  Expertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


ALBERT  ROULL1ER 

PRINTSELLER 


Rare  Engravings  and  Etchings,  Old  English  Mez¬ 
zotints,  Artists*  Drawings,  Fine  Picture  Framing 

THE  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
Seventh  Floor,  410  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Clarence-H-White 

POKTRAIT5  ♦  BY*  PHOTOGRAP  HY 

JITTINCrBYAPrOINTMtNT-ATTHEHOMEORJTUDIO 
rr  U  D I O  •  5  •  W  E  i  T  •  3  12  •  E  J  R.  E  E  T^— '  N  E  W  •  Y  O  ftKc  C  IT» 

“TELEPHONE  •  674  -MADISON  — 


Maison  Ad.  Braun  &  Co. 

BRAUN  &  CO.,  Successors 

FINE  ART  PUBLISHERS 

BRAUN’S  CARBON  PRINTS 
AND  COLOR  FACSIMILES 

13  West  46th  Street,  New  York 


BRADLEY  STUDIOS 

The  individuality  of  our  photographic  portrait¬ 
ure  is  unquestioned,  our  guarantee  absolute. 

OIL  PORTRAITS  .*.  MINIATURES 
SEPIA  ENLARGEMENTS 

by  Artists  of  ability  and  reputation,  the  restoration  and  en¬ 
largement  of  daguerreotypes  and  other  old  pictures  and 
always— the  guarantee. 

435  FIFTH  AVENUE  402  FIFTH  AVENUE 
at  39th  Street  at  37th  Street 


OUGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  LandNcape  and  Animal  Studies 
for  copying  in  Oil  or  Water  Colors. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  dlnrounta  aad  premiums, 
80  rent*.  Only  one  and  two  cent  U.  S.  2L.  Stamps  ac¬ 
cepted  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 


Jlitnl,  M,  G.  PRICE.  359  We.t  118th  SL.New  York 


The  Inks  Used  in  Printing  This  Maga¬ 
zine  Are  Manufactured  by 
THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY 


NAPOLEON 
and  KING  MURAT 

By  ALBERT  ESPITALIER.  With  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  sixteen  il¬ 
lustrations.  Cloth  $4.00  net. 


UNDISCOVERED 

RUSSIA 

By  Stephen  Graham.  With  twenty  full- 
page  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00  net. 


CASUALS  IN  THE 
CAUCASUS 

By  AGNES  HERBERT.  With  22  full- 
page  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00  net. 


THE  BALLAD  OF 
THE  WHITE  HORSE 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON.  The 
story  of  King  Alfred  in  verse.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  uncut.  $1.25  net. 
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The  Styles  of  Ornament 

From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  A  series  of  3,500  Examples  Arranged  in  Historical 
Order,  with  Descriptive  Text,  for  the  use  of  Designers, 
Craftsmen.  Amateurs  and  Architects. 

By  ALEXANDER  SPELTZ,  Architect 
Translated  from  the  second  German  edition,  containing  650 
pages,  with  400  full-page  plates,  exhibiting  upwards  of  3,500 
separate  illustrations. 

Large  8vo,  Cloth,  $5.00  net 

Descriptive  Circular  upon  request 

The  Mansions  of  England 
in  the  Olden  Time 

By  JOSEPH  NASH 
104  Full-page  Plates,  32  in  Color 
Reproduced  from  the  Rare  Hand-colored  Edition 
Large  Quarto,  Bound  in  Full  Canvas 

Interiors  and  exteriors  of  old  halls,  abbeys,  courts,  etc., 
with  their  old  furniture,  carved  woodwork,  staircases  and 
interior  decoration.  Depicting  the  most  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Tudor  Age. 

Facades,  portals,  gates,  etc.,  fireplaces,  mantles,  carved 
ceilings,  etc.,  with  a  great  richness  of  detail. 

New  Edition,  Size  10  x  13j  in.,  $10.00 

THE  BRUNO  HESSLING  COMPANY 

64  EAST  12th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

Modern  and  Antique  Styles 
HAND  CARVED 
Carton  Pierre  and  Composition 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

(WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES) 

SALESROOM  :  233  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
FACTORY  :  State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  CHICAGO 


Frink  picture  Ii£htin$ 


The  best  time  to  consider  the  lighting  of  a 
picture  gallery  is  before  the  plans  are  drawn, 
but  it  is  never  too  late  to  change  over  to  the 
Frink  System.  We  have  made  a  specialty  of  pic¬ 
ture  and  gallery  lighting  for  over  fifty  years  and 
have  lighted  more  galleries  and  pictures  than  any 
other  concern  in  the  country.  Let  us  help  you. 


IVRlTE  OUR 


ENGINEERING  DEPAR  T  M  ENT 
FULL  INFORMATION.  - 


H.W.  Johns ^Manville  Co. 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  FRINK  PRODUCTS 
New  York  and  Every  Large  City. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE.  BY  WHISTLER  N.  P.  S.  10 

This  well-known  subject  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Medici  Society  in  one  of  their  faithful  color  reproductions. 
Size  of  color  surface,  16  x  19  inches. 

Orders  delivered  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  postpaid,  $8.50. 

Framed  in  hand-carved  gold  frame .  S17.00 

Framed  in  simple  wood  frame,  from . $10.00  to  $16.00 

FOSTER  BROTHERS,  4  Park  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  U.  S. 


Our  Goods  Can  Be  Found  Anywhere  in  the  World 

WINS0R&  NEWTON,  Ltd. 

Established  80  Years 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 


Revival  of  the  Ancient  Art  of  Pen-Painting  for  painting  on 
Gauze,  Satin,  Silk,  Velvet,  Brass  and  Wood 

OVAL  SKETCHING  PENCILS 

Used  more  as  a  Brush,  five  grades,  HB,  IB,  2B,  4B  and  6B.  Price  for 
set  of  five  by  mail,  60  cents. 

THE  ONLY  PENCILS  FOR  OUTDOOR  SKETCHING 

SKETCHING  UMBRELLAS  and  STAFFS 

PAPOMA,  a  new  medium  for  Oil  Painting.  Free  from  lead. 

BELL  MEDIUM  will  nourish  and  enrich  old  Oil  Paintings.  Free 
from  lead. 

ALUMINUM  PALETTE,  two  sizes,  11x15  and  16x20,  with 
wells,  and  very  light  in  weight,  for  sketching. 

RATHBORN  CANVAS  BOARDS— All  Sizes. 

32  Handbooks  on  the  Fine  Arts  by  mail.  30c.  each. 

For  the  best  see  that  you  obtain  WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 
Oil  Colors,  Water  Colors,  Brushes,  Oil,  Vehicles, 
Varnishes  and  Mediums 
CANVASES — Winton,  Best  Artists,  British, 
Kensington  and  School  of  Art — All  Sizes. 

Send  Five  Cents  for  Catalogue 

U.  S.  SALESROOMS,  298  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK 
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Schools 


When  information  regarding  courses  in  any  branch  of  art  or  in  any 
given  locality  is  desired,  first  kindly  consult  the  advertisements  in  these 
columns.  If  not  found  there,  we  will  gladly  supply  same,  on  applica¬ 
tion,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Address  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


The  Art  Students’  League 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Winter  Term  Opens  September  30,  1912, 
and  Closes  May  24,  1913 


Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Antique  Drawing,  Portrait,  Miniature 
and  Still  Life  Painting,  Modeling, 
Illustration,  Costume  and  Life  Sketch. 
Lectures  on  Composition,  Anatomy 
and  Perspective  .  . 


ALICE  BECKINGTON 
GEORGE  B.  BRIDGMAN 
ERNEST  L.  BLUMENSCHEIN 
ELIOT  C.  CLARK 
JOHN  F.  CARLSON 
FRANK  VINCENT  DuMOND 
EDWARD  DUFNER 


Instructors : 

THOMAS  FOGARTY 
JAMES  EARLE  FRASER 
HANS  PETER  HANSEN 
JOHN  C.  JOHANSEN 
KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 
JANE  PETERSON 
AGNES  M.  RICHMOND 


EUGENE  SPEICHER 


Catalogue  on  application  to  the  Art  Students  League 

215  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN 


Incorporated  1892 


Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book  -  Cover  Designing, 
Antique,  Composition, 
Life  and  Costume  Classes, 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Conventionaliza¬ 
tion.  Headquarters  for 
Women  Students,  Society 
Beaux- Arts  Architects. 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


■  ■  - - ■. 


p  ■ 


CLARK- ELLIS 

eruoDoe 

17  W.  H5TH.  ST.  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  E.  CLARK:;:  JOHN  G.ELLI5 


MAKERS  OF  HAND-WROUGHT 
JEWELRY.  SILVERWARE  AND 
METAL  WORK  OF  EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGN.  THE  DESIGN  AND  EX¬ 
ECUTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
PIECES  OR  SETS  TO  ORDER  A 
SPECIALTY.  A  LIMITED  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  STUDENTS  WILL  BE 
TAKEN.  Particulars  on  application. 


■  ■ 


e  ■  ■  ■ 


■  ■ 

m  m 


m  m 


SCHOOL  NOTES 

The  Art  School  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
7  East  15th  Street,  New  York,  advances 
steadily  toward  its  aim  to  create  crafts¬ 
men  who  “do  things’’  and  are  none  the 
less  artists,  with  a  fundamental  equipment 
for  success  in  an  artist’s  career.  One  of  its 
graduates,  who  began  art  study  four 
years  ago,  has  been  invited  to  give  a 
special  exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Gal¬ 
leries  this  fall.  Her  work  in  embroidery 
and  her  modeling,  so  far  from  delaying 
her,  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  technique  in  which 
imagination  and  color  sense  find  so  de¬ 
lightful  an  expression.  Weekly  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Art  History  Lecture  upon  the 
blackboard  in  the  preceding  hour,  like 


Photograph  by  David  Gray  Archibald 

ORIGINAL  TERRA  COTTA  LANTERN 
BY  MARGARET  TUNSTALL,  2D  YEAR 
ART  SCHOOL,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  NEW  YORK 


“The  Boy  with  the  Sword,”  result  in  a 
far  more  inspiring  knowledge  of  the  great 
artists  of  all  time  than  can  be  acquired 
through  note-books,  and  putting  in  masses 
of  light  with  white  chalk  is  so  far  like  oil 
painting  when  lights  are  considered  rather 
than  shadows  that  it  leads  directly  to  it. 
This  school  was  one  of  the  few  invited 
from  this  country  to  exhibit  August  1 1-17, 
1912,  at  the  Fourth  International  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Advancement  of  Art  Educa¬ 
tion,  at  Dresden,  where  it  was  given  an 
entire  alcove,  or  320  square  feet.  Students 
entering  this  fall  will  graduate  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  building,  to  be  erected  corner 
of  53rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
within  walking  distance  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum. 
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MISSOURI 


Washington  University 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


THE  39th  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  23,  1912 
Fully  Equipped  to  give  instruction  in 

Drawing,  Ceramic-Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting,  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts,  Composition,  Modeling,  Bookbinding,  Crafts 

For  full  information  and  free  illustrated  handbook , 

apply  to  E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 

Beaatifully  luculeil  Ht  Skinkcr  Road  and  Lindell  Boulevard 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ILLINOIS 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  0/CHICAGO 

ART  SCHOOL 

W.  M.  R.  FRENCH,  Director 
N.  H.  CARPENTER,  Secretary 

Study  art  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  this  country — in  the  Art  Institute  with  its  art 
galleries,  permanent  collections,  passing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  lecture  courses,  libraries,  and  constant  as¬ 
sociation  with  accomplished  artists  and  teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Normal 
Instruction,  Sculpture,  Decorative  Design 
and  Architecture.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.  No  art  student,  East  or  West,  ought  to 
select  his  school  until  he  has  seen  the  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  Art  Institute,  mailed 
free  on  application. 

ADDRESS  THE  ART  INSTITUTE. 

T.  J.  KEANE,  Registrar 
Dept.  P,  Art  Institute  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  of 
APPLIED  and  NORMAL  ART 

EMMA  M.  CHURCH,  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Deco¬ 
rative  Design,  Commercial  Design  and  Illus¬ 
tration,  Normal  Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts. 
Two-year  courses. 

Limited  membership,  personal  attention. 
Graduates  in  demand  in  all  lines  of  art  activ¬ 
ity.  Special  summer  classes  for  teachers, 
designers,  illustrators  and  others  busy  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Write  for  particulars  to 
Secretary,  312-237  MICHIGAN  AVENUE. 


CALIFORNIA 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SESSION 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  AITS  AND  CRAFTS 

Berkeley,  California 

June  24  to  August  3,  1912 

CLASSES  IN  INDUSTRIAL,  NORMAL 
AND  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Competent  Instructors  Full  Equipment 
Ideal  Climate 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  Director 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 

The  Leading  Art  School  of  the  West. 

IDEAL  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

Bulletin  on  request 

W.  L.  JUDSON,  Dean,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

Incorporated,  Established  1887 

The  Oldest  and  Mast  Thorough  Art  School  of  South  California 
SUMMER  SCHOOL.  JUNE  18  to  SEPT.  14 


MARYLAND 


The  POND  APPLIED  ART  STUDIOS 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND  HANDICRAFT 

Open  all  the  year  round.  Thorough,  carefully  planned  courses 
embodying  the  only  right  principle  of  Applied  Art  education, 
combining  manufacture  with  training.  Severe,  practical  training 
under  practical  workers,  fitting  for  professional  practice.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  to  earn  while  studying.  Special  rates  to  young  men 
entering  as  Silversmiths'  apprentices. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSES 

Write  for  circular  to  THEO.  HANFORD  POND,  Director. 
328  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  REGENTS  SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  CHASE  SCHOOL 


MORE  COURSES,  STUDIOS,  INSTRUCTORS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
PRACTICAL,  INDIVIDUAL,  DAILY  INSTRUCTION 
GRADUATES  IN  DEMAND  SCHOLARSHIPS,  DIPLOMAS 


Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Bonnie  Snow, 
Hugo  Froehlich.Wm.  Odom,  R.  Sloan  Bredin,  Martha  Walter,  Howard  Giles,  others 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  OTHER  FACTS 


SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary,  2239  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Are.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

Antique,  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes. 
Work  in  all  mediums.  Six  of  the  Best-Equipped 
Class  Rooms  in  Greater  New  York. 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time,  with 
individual  instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Director 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Jewelry,  Silversmithing,  Life,  Portrait, 
Illustration,  Composition,  Oil  and  Water-Color  Painting. 

Architecture — Two  and  Three-Year  Courses. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 
30  Studios;  35  Instructors ;  25th  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Director 


THE  MISSES  MASON 

(  Design 

Classes  -i  Water-Color  Painting 
1  Decoration  of  Porcelain 
126  East  24th  Street,  New  York 

The  New  York  Normal  Art  School 

A  private  School  of  Art  for  advanced  study 
from  Life,  Illustration  and  Manual  Training 

541  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Near  Grand  Central  Terminal 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal 


INDIANA 

ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE 

John  Herron  Art  Institute 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Twelfth  Year  Opens  September  30,  1912 

Practical  fundamental  instruction  in  all  branches. 
Special  attention  to  Commercial  Art  and  Decorative 
Designing.  Normal  classes.  Free  access  to  Art  Mu¬ 
seum.  Large  faculty.  Certificates.  Rates  moder¬ 
ate.  Address  Dept.  A,  WILLIAM  COUGHLEN, 
Acting  Director. 


MICHIGAN 


ART  SCHOOL 

NOW  IN  ITS  SIXTEENTH  YEAR 

Classes  are  conducted  day  and  evening  in  Academic, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Illustration,  Composition, 
Artistic  Anatomy.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
For  details  address  JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Dept.  P  Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ART  SCHOOL 

Awarded  International  Silver  Medal  at  St.  Louis,  1904 

Term:  OCTOBER  I — June  I 

For  Q)eginners  and  Jldvanced  Students 

DESIGN,  MODELING,  WOOD-CARVING 
CAST  and  LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
ART  EMBROIDERY 
EVENING  CLASS  in  COSTUME  DRAWING 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
7  EAST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Office  Honrs:  9  A.M.  to  5  P.  M.  and  7  to  9  P  M. 


Independent  School  of  Art 

(FORMERLY  HENRI  SCHOOL) 

SEASON  1912-13— September  23-May  30 

DRAWING,  PAINTING,  COMPOSITION 

Instructor,  Homer  Boss.  Day  and  Evening  Life 
Classes  for  Men,  Day  Life  Class  for  Women,  Por¬ 
trait  Class  for  Men  and  Women,  Composition  Class. 
For  catalogue  address  A.  S.  Baylinson,  Secretary. 

STUDIOS,  1947  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

OHIO 


jfLT 

ACADEMY 

CINCINNATI 

Generously  endowed.  Offers 
all  students  unsurpassed  art 
training  at  moderate  expense. 
Serious  work  is  required.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  trainfor  professional 
careers.  Individuality  carefully 
developed.  Located  in  beautiful 
Eden  Park,  overlooking  the  city 
and  Ohio  River.  Adjacent  to 
Art  Museum,  where  pupils  are  admit¬ 
ted  free  to  exhibitions  of  the  best 
American  work  and  the  Old  Masters. 
Drawing  from  life. 

Painting  in  oils,  watercolors,  pastels. 
Modeling  from  the  cast  or  from  life. 
Anatomy.  Lectures  illustrated  by 
drawings. 

Wood  Carving  and  designing. 

A  faculty  of  widely  known  artists 
Frank  Duveneck  C.  J.  Barnhorn 
L.  H.  Meakin  Wm.  II.  Fry 
and  Others 

43d  Year — Sept.  23,  ipi2t  to  May  30,  IQ13 
FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

J.  H.  GEST,  Director,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati,  0. 


icinnati,  0.  j 
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YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Classes  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture, 
with  Courses  in  Anatomy,  Perspective, 
Composition  and  Grammar  of  Art 

The  Winchester  Fellowship,  yielding  $1,000,  for  one  year’s  study  of 
art  abroad  and  the  English  Scholarship,  yielding  $500  for  travel  and 
study  abroad  during  the  summer  vacation  are  awarded  annually. 

SEASON  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  26  AND  CLOSES  JUNE  1 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application  to  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary) 


Mr.  Alexander  Robinson  announces  a 
sketching  tour  to  Morocco,  commencing  in 
January,  1913,  and  extending  over  four 
months.  He  expects  to  visit  Tangier  and 
Tetuan,  where  artistic  motifs  abound,  the 
climate  is  warm  and  conditions  tend  to 
make  work  easy.  This  will  be  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  fifth  season  in  this  territory,  with 
which,  naturally,  he  is  thoroughly  familiar, 
and  he  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
each  year  the  working  conditions  show  an 
improvement  over  the  last. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  been  in  Spain  with 
his  class  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 


Photograph  by  David.  Gray  Archibald 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  TEACH  ART  BETTER? 

Do  you  want  to  prepare  for  examinations  for  higher  certificates,  or  to  develop  ability 
in  drawing  and  appreciation  of  Art  for  your  own  sake?  The  New  Elementary  Course 
offered  by  the  Non-Resident  Department  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art,  teaches  Drawing,  Color  and  Design  by  correspondence.  Practical  courses  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  and  Bonnie  E.  Snow.  Write 
at  once  to  Susan  F.  Bissell,  Secretary  of  the  School,  2237  Broadway,  New  York. 


Rembrandt 

Colors 


* Made 


Holland  * 


' I Noted  for  their  surprising  bril¬ 
liancy,  permanence  and  easy- 
working  qualities,  Rembrandt 
Colors  have  become  widely  used  by 
many  famous  American  and  European 
Artists,  whose  testimonials  are  at 
your  disposal. 


Your  dealer  can  supply  Rembrandt  Colors.  Ask  him.  If 
he  won’t,  send  to  us. 

Write  for  handsome  Color  Book 

TALENS  &  SON 

American  Office 

1095  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


BOY  WITH  THE  SWORD,  AFTER  MANET 
BY  EULALIE  PARDEE,  3D  YEAR 
ART  SCHOOL,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  NEW  YORK 

with  the  exception  of  a  short  interruption 
due  to  illness.  He  returns  to  New  York 
the  middle  of  September  to  prepare  for  the 
Morocco  tour.  The  class  will  be  limited, 
as  usual,  to  a  small  number,  and  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  made  well  in  advance. 
Address  Alexander  Robinson,  22  Aldworth 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  notes  continued  on  page  14 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Liber  Studiorum.  By  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
Miniature  edition,  containing  reproduc¬ 
tions  (I)  from  first  published  plates  of  the 
seventy-one  published  plates,  and  (II)  of 
the  original  drawings  for,  or  of  engraver’s 
proofs  of,  all  the  unpublished  plates  as  the 
artist  left  them.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
Publishers,  New  York.)  60  cents  net. 

Turner’s  “Liber,”  that  remarkable 
instance  of  the  employment  of  mezzotint 
for  the  reproduction  of  strongly  individual 
renditions  of  landscape  and  marine  views, 
cannot  be  found — in  excellent  condition 
as  to  impressions  and  states — in  very 
many  collections,  either  public  or  private. 
To  the  many  who  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  this  monumental  work,  the  present 
little  volume  will  form  a  handy  and  use¬ 
ful  pictorial  index  to  its  contents.  Real¬ 
izing  the  limits  of  the  half-tone  process, 
one  hardly  hopes  for  more  than  memo¬ 
randa  and  is  surprised  to  find  in  these 
small  plates  so  close  an  approach  to  the 
originals. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

From  September  9  to  September  18,  inclusive 

ARTISTS  in  Mineral  Colors  should  not  overlook  this  opportunity 
to  exhibit  their  decorations.  We  will  share  the  transportation 
L  charges,  so  as  to  give  those  interested  the  benefit  of  being  repre¬ 
sented  at  small  expense. 

<1  Many  New  Designs  are  being  prepared,  and  we  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  importance  of  visiting  this  exhibit  from  an  educational 
standpoint. 

CjJNo  exhibits  received  after  September  7. 

qw  rite  us  today  for  particulars. 


('  ) 


Hurley  &  Company 

Chicago 


OIL  COLORS 

WATER  COLORS 

For  artists,  as  ground  by  us  for  50  years,  have 
been  acclaimed  standard.  In  use  at  leading 
Academies  and  by  eminent  artists. 
Pigments  are  the  best  imported. 
All  ingredients  carefully  selected 
and  submitted  to  exhaustive  labo¬ 
ratory  tests.  As  good  as  any  im¬ 
ported  brand.  Better  than  any 
other  domestic  make.  Try  them 
and  be  convinced. 

Our  products  can  be  relied  upon. 
Artists’  Canvases,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Brushes,  Easels,  Outfits  and  other 
requisites. 

SCHOOL  ORDERS  SOLICITED.  We  are 

equipped  with  every  facility  for  attending 
to  your  School  and  Rush  Orders  promptly. 

Pamphlet  of  Testimonials,  Catalogues  and  Sample  Boofs  on  request 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

(Established  1854) 

MANUFACTURERS— IMPORTERS 

1125  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

Branches:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Our  Colors,  Canvases,  etc.,  can  be  procured  of  most  Art  Material 
Houses,  or  direct. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

ARTIST  TUBE  COLORS 


“The  Standard  Quality” 


American  artists  appreciate  the 
necessity  ot  using  all  materials  ot  a 
reliable  make. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  manu¬ 
factures  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  years  by  artists  of  national  repu¬ 
tation,  and  are  used  by  many  emi¬ 
nent  artists  throughout  the  country. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest 
color  makers  in  America. 


ESTABLISHED  1754 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

( Incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York ) 

Broadway,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under 
Trained  Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from 
Costume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions, 
Anatomy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color 
and  Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS,  Director 


MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 

APPLIED  and  FINE  ARTS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Arts 
Most  up-to-date  art  school  building  in  the  country,  fire-proot 
well-lighted,  well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  ever} 
facility  lor  the  study  of  Composition,  Color,  Illustration,  Cos 
tume  Design,  Portraiture,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decora 
Hue  Design,  Basketry  and  Weaving,  Lithographic  Art,  Pot 
tery  (building,  throwing,  casting  and  pressing,  mold  making, 
glazing  and  firing),  Metal  Working  and  Jewelry  (copper, 
■liver  and  goldsmithing,  chasing,  repousse  and  jewel  setting). 
Wood  Carving,  Etc.  Instruction  by  experts.  Diploma  fo» 
Regular  Courses.  Summer  Courses. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 

MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Four-year  course  in  Painting  leading  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.  P.  Three-year  certificate  course  in  De¬ 
sign.  Special  course  in  Illustration.  Prizes;  gradu¬ 
ate  fellowship  entitling  holder  to  a  year’s  study 
abroad.  Special  students  may  enter  at  any  time 
For  bulletin  and  information  address  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON,  MASS.  37th  Year  begins  Sept.  30 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Now  installed  in  new  building  especially  designed  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  school  uses.  Instructors — E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Ben¬ 
son,  P.  L.  Hale,  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B. 
L.  Pratt,  Modeling;  P.  L.  Hale.  Anatomy:  A.  K.  Cross,  Per¬ 
spective.  Department  of  Design,  Huger  Elliott,  Director;  C. 
Howard  Walker,  Instructor.  SCHOLARSHIPS — Paige  and 
Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen  Hamblen,  Gardner, 
and  Ten  Free  Scholarships  Prizes  in  money  awarded  in  each 
department.  Address  ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 


WORCESTER  •  MUSEUM 


ART  • 

SALISBURY  HOUSE 

DESIGN 

POTTERY 

BOOKBINDING 

H • STUART • Ml 


SCHOOL 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
METAL  WORK 

;HIE  •  PRINCIPAL 


FOREIGN 


ALEXANDER  ROBINSON 
SKETCHING  TOURS 

13TH  SEASON 

JANUARY  TO  MAY,  1913 

TANGIER 


Mi.  Robinson  who  has  been  with  pupils  in  Spain  since 
January  returns  to  New  York  in  September.  He  will  leave 
for  Morocco  (for  Tangier,  Tetuan,  etc.)  in  January  1913 
and  take  only  a  few  pupils.  First-class  hotel  and  guide 
arrangements  have  been  made.  Sketching  and  climate  un¬ 
excelled.  Ladies  under  Mr.  Robinson’s  arrangements  will 
have  less  difficulty  in  working  than  in  Spain.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  has  been  four  times  in  Tangier.  Membership  must  be 
secured  in  September  or  October.  Apply  22  Aldworth  St. 
Boston. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  SPAIN 

By  A.F.G.Bell  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12  cents 
This  volume,  while  omitting  descriptions  of  buildings  and 
cities  which  are  to  be  found  in  guide  books,  gives  glimpses  of 
rural  Spain  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  Navarre,  Old  Castile, 
Catalonia  and  some  aspects  of  cities,  such  as  Toledo  and  Seville. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


SECOND  EDITION  REVISED 

FREEHAND  PERSPECTIVE  AND  SKETCHING 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  PICTORIAL  REP¬ 
RESENTATION  OF  COMMON  OBJECTS,  INTERIORS, 
BUILDINGS  AND  LANDSCAPES 

By  DORA  MIRIAM  NORTON,  Instructor  in  Perspective 
Sketching  and  Color,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  exercises  with  explanatory  text,  so  covering  the  subject  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  as  directed  gives  the  power  to  draw  with  ease  and  intelligence 
from  object,  memory  and  descriptions.  A  text-book  for  high,  normal  and  techni¬ 
cal  schools,  and  for  colleges.  A  book  of  reference  for  artists  and  draughtsmen 
and  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  illustra¬ 
tions.  Few  technical  terms  employed  and  all  clearly  explained.  Complete  work¬ 
ing  index.  In  the  absence  of  a  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  gained 
from  the  book  alone.  $.3.00  per  copy. 

Address  orders  to  the  Sales  Department 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  220  Ryeraon  Street.  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


With  32  illustrations. 


Cloth,  $1.30  net. 


Postage  12  cents. 


By  MARGARET  WESTRUP,  author  of  “Elizabeth’s  Children,"  etc.  Since 
“Elizabeth’s  Children”  was  published,  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  run  through  six 
editions.  In  her  new  novel,  “  Elizabeth  in  Retreat,”  Miss  Westrup  shows  the  same 
sympathetic  touch  and  sure  knowledge  of  her  subject  that  stamped  her  first  success 
as  a  real  live  book.  Decorated  cloth,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 


THE  JOYOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  ARISTIDE  PUJOL 

form  a  climax  to  Mr.  Locke’s  novels  of  diverting  Gallic  experiences, 
with  their  unalloyed  happiness  and  cheerful  qualities.  Aristide  Pujol, 
a  happy-go-lucky  type  of  vivacious  Frenchman  who  finds  adventures 
at  every  turn  of  life,  with  his  cheerful  disposition,  his  great-heartedness 
and  nimble  wit,  will  furnish  the  numerous  staunch  admirers  of  Mr. 
Locke  with  a  diversity  of  striking  fictional  adventures. 


By  JOHN  GORE.  With  eight  illustrations  by  ARTHUR  PENN.  A  brilliant 
extravaganza  which  will  delight  all  lovers  of  humor  is  “The  Barmecide’s  Feast.”  The 
author  has  a  pleasing  wit  and  an  ingenious  fancy,  and  the  book  is  just  the  sort  to  be 
read  aloud  to  a  summer  gathering.  The  illustrations  by  Arthur  Penn  will  cause  many 
a  chuckle.  Decorated  cloth,  80  cents  net.  Postage,  10  cents. 
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HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING  INKS 
EXTERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling 
inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt 
the  Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhe¬ 
sives.  They  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean 
and  well  put  up. 


At  Dealers  Generally 


Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co. ,  Mfra. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brosklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


MUSSINI  OIL  COLORS 

DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 

(in  extra  large  tubes) 

TEMPERA  COLORS 
Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors 
Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 

Write  for  catalogue  of  these  and  other  specialties; 
also  for  information  on  painting  in  Tempera 

Headquarters  for  French  and  German 
Canvas  for  Oil  and  Tempera 

TAPESTRY  CANVAS 

in  widths  up  to  120  inches 

CANVAS  PANELS,  WOOD  PANELS 

A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

169  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


(( 


CRAYOLA 


“DUREI/  '  CRAYONS 

<f  Superior  to  liquid  mediums  lot 
rapid  outdoor  sketching,  to  seize  f  ugu 
tive  effects  and  for  color  composi¬ 
tion  in  trying  different  arrangements. 
•I  Samples  to  those  mentioning  this 
publication. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street  ::  New  York 


/////A///// 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS'  COLORS 
AND  MATERIALS 

China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  vials  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks 
for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  china 
colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparations.) 

Artists*  Oil  Colors*  Artists*  Water  Colors,  Art¬ 
ists*  Moist  Ole©  Colors,  Artists*  Fine  Brushes 
Wi  ite  for  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.  ’s  Catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  many  instructions  how  to  mixand  apply  colors 

57  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


P ALETTE  ART 

The  largestand  meat  centrally  located  Art 
Store  in  New  York.  The  head  quarters  for 
Art  Material  of  every  kind.  Plaster 
Casts.  Pictures,  Picture  Frames,  etc. 

PALETTE  ART  COMPANY 

68  EAST  23o  STREET,  N  EW  YORK 


CO 


Art  Materials 


Information  regarding  art  materials  not  advertised 
in  these  columns  will  cheerfully  be  furnished  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  on  request.  Address 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


JBest  ior 
JBrtLSj, 


STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 

rT,HE  transparent  beauty  of  pure  washes  on 
Strathmore  is  due  to  firm  and  flawless 
surface  qualities.  Try  your  brush  on  Strath¬ 
more  Illustrating  Board  or  Water-color  Paper 
and  enjoy  the  clean,  clear  effect. 

No  matter  what  medium  you  prefer,  Strath¬ 
more  drawing  papers  and  boards  are  best  foi 
you.  Have  your  dealer  show  you  the  various 
kinds;  there  is  one  that  will  just  suit.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  Strathmore,  write  us  for 
a  sample  book  and  we  will  send  you  a  list  of 
our  dealers. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

IvLittirie  qlSulc.,  Mass.U.S.A. 


MARATTA  OIL  COLORS 

IN  TUBES  FOR  ARTISTS’  USE 

(Mixed  according  to  the  Maratta  Law  of  Color) 

IN  PREPARING  these  pigments  for  artists’  use  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection 
of  metal  oxides,  earths  and  synthetic  coloring  matter  to  insure  permanency.  They  are  ground 
In  a  blend  of  the  best  imported  cold  drawn  Poppy  and  Linseed  oils,  and  may  be  mixed  without  fear 
of  chemical  reaction.  The  six  COLORS  and  six  HUES  are  based  on  the  spectrum  and  form  as  in 
music  natural  high  and  low  scales,  from  which  any  arrangements  of  color  may  be  made.  Pigments 
or  paints  are  COLORS  only  in  the  same  sense  that  noises  or  sounds  are  music.  Sounds  are  put  in 
harmonical  relation  to  each  other  with  an  INSTRUMENT.  When  the  INSTRUMENT  is 
properly  tuned,  music  may  be  produced.  The  MARATTA  OIL  COLORS  are  A  TUNED  IN¬ 
STRUMENT  FOR  THE  ARTIST. 

Colors  and  information  may  be  obtained  direct  or  through  your  dealer 

H.  G.  MARATTA,  206  West  95th  Street,  New  York  City 
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HTHE  STARR  PLAYER-PIANO  satisfies  the  culti- 
vated  ear  of  the  trained  musician  no  less  than 
it  does  the  ordinary  lover  of  real  music. 

Price  (Regular  Standard  88-Note)  $850 — Freight  and  Handling  Additional 

Charming  art  views  of  the  various  Starr  Models  and  the  home  of  their  production  may  he  had  on  request 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 


FACTORY  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  - 

ALABAMA— Birmingham  1921  Third  Avenue 
Montgomery,  1u8-112  Dexter  Avenue 
CALIFORNIA— LOS  ANGELES,  628-632  S.  Hill  Street 
FLORIDA — Pensacola,  8  S.  Palafnx  Street 
Jacksonville,  307  Main  Street 
INDIANA — Evansville,  124  Main  Street 

Indianapolis,  138  and  140  N.  Pennsylvania  Street 
MUNCIE,  Delaware  Hotel  Bldg. 

RICHMOND,  933-935  Main  Street 
MICHIGAN— DETROIT,  HO  Broadway 

SELLING  AGENTS 


-  -  -  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

OHIO — Akron,  Mill  and  High  Streets 

Cincinnati,  139  Fourth  Avenue  W. 
CLEVELAND,  1220-1224  Huron  Road 
DAYTON.  27  S.  Ludlow  Street 
Hamilton,  10  S.  Third  Street 
Springfield,  109  E.  High  Street 
Toledo,  329  Superior  Street 
TENNESSEE— BRISTOL,  21  Sixth  Street 
Chattanooga,  722  Market  Street 
NASHVILLE,  240-242  Filth  Avenue,  North 
Knoxville,  517  Prince  Street 
IN  ALL  CITIES 
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APESTRIES  IN  AMERICA 
BY  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 


In  Colonial  days  there  were  few 
tapestries  in  America.  Even  the 
stately  mansions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  do  not  appear  to  have 
attained  to  the  luxury  of  Flemish  and  Gobelin 
woven  pictures.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  art  is  the  rug  in  tapestry  weave  presented  by 
Lafayette  to  Washington,  and  still  to  be  seen  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  French  tapestries  at 
little  cost,  which  came  after  independence  was 
declared  and  the  United  States  organized  as  a 
nation,  was  evidently  an  opportunity  that  few 
Americans  cared  to  accept.  On  this  point  Abbe 
Pihan  in  his  little  volume  entitled  “Beauvais,” 
which  illustrates  and  describes  that  ancient  home 
of  tapestry  weaving,  prints  an  interesting  para¬ 
graph.  He  says: 

“The  United  States  possesses  some  very  fine 
Beauvais  tapestries.  This  is  how:  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  in  1793  imported  some  American 
wheat,  and  when  the  time  came  to  pay  proffered 
assignats.  Naturally  enough  the  Yankees  ob¬ 
jected.  But  there  wasn’t  any  money,  so  what 
was  to  be  done?  Then  they  offered  and  the 
United  States  was  obliged  to  accept  in  payment 
some  Beauvais  tapestries  and  some  copies  of  the 
Moniieur.” 


Possibly  these  tapestries  have  been  preserved 
and  still  adorn  American  homes  or  are  safely 
stored  in  American  attics.  Any  clue  to  their 
whereabouts  would  be  welcomed  by  the  writer. 

One  of  the  first  Americans  to  appreciate  tapes¬ 
tries  was  William  Cowper  Prime,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City.  In  1870  he  purchased  five,  picturing 
the  story  of  Alexander,  which  hung  in  his  residence 
on  East  Twenty-third  Street  until  his  death  in 
1905. 


Since  then  his  example  has  been  widely  fol¬ 
lowed.  Many  Americans  have  bought  tapestries 
largely  and  some  wisely.  One  in  1889  acquired 
the  whole  of  the  Barberini  collection — 135  tapes¬ 
tries,  of  which  many  are  of  unusual  merit. 

The  richness  of  other  American  collections  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  examples  that  come  to  public 
attention  at  sales  like  the  Marquand,  White,  Poor, 
Yerkes,  and  in  loans  like  those  made  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  by  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal,  Mrs.  Von  Zedlitz,  Mr.  Hoyt,  Mr.  Hiss,  Miss 
Breese,  and  in  gifts  made  to  the  same  institution 
by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Coles.  Certainly  Mr. 
Morgan’s  late  Gothic  Mazarin  tapestry,  Mr. 
Blumenthal’s  Renaissance  Herse  tapestries,  and 
Mrs.  Von  Zedlitz’s  Mortlake  tapestry  picturing 
The  Complaint  of  Vulcan  to  Jupiter,  are  second  to 
none  of  their  class  in  the  world. 

There  are  also  several  particularly  fine  examples 
of  Gobelin  and  of  Beauvais- Boucher  tapestries  in 
the  United  States.  The  American  owner  of  five 
late  Gothic  tapestries  that  show  sheep  shearing 
scenes  below  and  hunting  scenes  above,  has  no 
cause  to  envy  the  Brussels  Museum  its  possession 
of  one  sheep-shearing  fragment,  or  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  its  Woodcutters ,  or  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  its  two  rustic  fragments  from 
the  Soulages  collection.  One  fortunate  New 
Yorker,  I  am  informed  on  good  authority,  has  a 
Gothic  triptych  tapestry  equal  in  merit  to  the 
Mazarin  tapestry,  but  bought  many  years  ago  for 
a  trifle  and  now  kept  in  storage  while  the  owner 
travels. 

Important  XV,  XVI,  XVII  and  XVIII  century 
tapestries  are  to  be  found  today  in  the  shops  of 
several  New  York  importers  and  dealers.  Among 
these  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  Chateau  de 
Chambord,  one  of  the  royal  residences  designed 
and  woven  at  the  Gobelins  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Lebrun.  This  example  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Velghe  Collection,  and  is  especially 
noted  by  Fenaille,  the  famous  histriographer  of 
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ARMORIAL  TAPESTRY  BY  THE 
HERTER  LOOMS 


FOR  MR.  JOHN  DE 
THE  CHATEAU  DE 


the  Gobelins,  because  of  its  extra  size,  having  an 
additional  scene  on  each  side  that  greatly  increases 
the  interest  of  the  composition  over  that  of  other 
copies  of  this  cartoon.  It  is  held  at  $60,000. 

Sometimes  important  tapestries  are  brought 
over  for  a  short  period  to  show  to  prospective 
customers,  and  if  not  sold  are  sent  back  to  Europe, 
where  the  market  is  steadier. 

Among  tapestries  thus  brought  over  last  winter 
were  two  Beauvais-Bouchers,  one  picturing  Ver- 
tumnus  and  Pomona  and  held  at  $120,000,  the 
other  the  Rope  of  Euro  pa,  held  at  $60,000;  also, 


four  Brussels  Renaissance 
tapestries,  picturing  the  story 
of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona, 
part  of  a  set  of  live  from  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  and  Alba’s 
famous  collection  sold  in  1877. 

Among  the  tapestries  illus¬ 
trated  in  connection  with  this 
article,  the  one  of  the  Gom- 
baut  and  Mace  type  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  The 
five-line  rhymed  stanza  is 
the  same  as  the  one  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  first  of  eight 
sixteenth  century  prints  in 
the  Cabinet  d’Estampes  at 
Paris,  which  picture  the  story 
of  Gombaut  and  Mace,  two 
peasants  whose  adventures, 
joys,  toils  and  miseries  were 
popular  in  tapestry  from  the 
fifteenth  century  on.  Some 
of  the  scenes  and  verses  are 
a  bit  risque,  particularly  the 
one  entitled  Marriage,  which 
was  the  one  most  frequently 
put  on  the  loom. 

The  Moses  tapestry  illus¬ 
trated  is  one  of  a  set  of  six, 
dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  pur¬ 
chased  as  part  of  the  famous 
Barberini  Collection  in  1889 
by  the  late  Charles  M. 
Ffoulke.  Other  important 
sets  in  the  collection  are 
Judith  and  Holophernes  in 
eight  pieces,  Dido  and  JEneas 
in  eight  pieces,  the  Trojan 
War  in  four  pieces,  the  Months 
of  Lucas  in  five  pieces. 

The  most  appropriate  din¬ 
ing-room  tapestries  I  have  ever  seen  are  five 
verdures,  Children  Playing,  on  exhibition  at  the 
showrooms  of  the  Tiffany  Studios.  The  one  of 
the  set  illustrated  in  my  book  on  Tapestries  is  full 
of  naive  and  delicious  humor,  from  the  winking 
masque  below  to  the  judicial  monkey  above,  and 
the  game  of  blind  man’s  buff  is  one  of  the  quaint¬ 
est  ever  pictured.  Also  full  of  vivid  humor  is  the 
scene  on  the  left,  one  child  holding  a  doll,  another 
a  bat  with  outstretched  wings,  at  which  a  baby 
lion  looks  longingly.  Two  of  the  tapestries  are 
signed  in  the  bottom  selvage  with  the  mark  of  the 
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TAPESTRY  OF  LOUIS  XIV  PERIOD 


IMPORTED  BY  P.  W.  FRENCH  &  CO. 


Flemish  city  of  Enghien — a  shield  between  E 
standing  for  Enghien  and  H  for  the  province  of 
Hainaut — and  with  a  double  cross  between  I  and 
C  that  are  probably  the  initials  of  Jean  de  la 
Coursteurie,  whose  name  appears  in  the  local 
records  under  date  of  1580. 

The  making  of  tapestries  did  not  lag  far  behind 
the  formation  of  collections.  In  January,  1893, 
William  Baumgarten  set  up  a  tapestry  loom  in 
his  decorative  shop  at  321  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  thus  establishing  the  first  tapestry  works  in 
America,  with  Mr.  Foussadier  as  manager,  who 
had  previously  been  the  master  workman  at  the 
Windsor  Tapestry  Works  in  England. 

Mr.  Baumgarten  loved  tapestries  more  than  any 
other  form  of  art.  His  sentimental  attachment  to 
them  is  constantly  cropping  out  in  what  he  did 
and  said.  The  first  piece  of  tapestry  woven  here 


he  set  aside  to  be  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  his 
family.  The  second,  a  duplicate  of  the  first,  is  in 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum  at  Chicago. 

Four  more  weavers  scon  followed  Mr.  Fous¬ 
sadier,  and  the  infant  industry  was  moved  to 
Williamsbridge  in  New  York  City,  and  located  in 
a  building  formerly  a  French  restaurant  and  hotel, 
in  the  midst  of  a  French  colony  that  welcomed  the 
new  arrivals  from  Aubusson. 

The  first  year  was  employed  in  the  production 
of  portieres,  borders  and  furniture  coverings,  to 
show  as  samples  in  securing  orders.  In  April, 
1894,  an  exhibition  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Society  of  Sculpture,  and  Mr. 
Baumgarten  read  a  paper  that  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  art  lovers  all  over  the  country.  The  next 
month  the  exhibition  was  continued  at  the  Baum¬ 
garten  showrooms  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  op- 
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LOUIS  XVI  TAPESTRY 


BY  WILLIAM  BAUMGARTEN  &  CO. 


portunity  came  to  execute  an  important  commis¬ 
sion  for  Mr.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia,  amounting 
to  over  $20,000.  It  included  thirteen  wall  panels, 
in  the  pastoral  style  of  Boucher,  with  furniture 
coverings  and  portieres  to  match,  and  was  on  the 
looms  for  fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Widener’s  tapestries  were  hardly  begun 
when  through  the  influence  of  the  architects, 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  an  important  order  was 
received  for  wall  panels  in  the  Directors’  Room  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  They 
were  in  coarse  point — landscape  effects  with  col¬ 
umns  and  draperies. 

Before  this  order  was  completed  Philadelphia 
again  came  to  the  front  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Elkins,  whose  wall  panels  in  fine  point  pictured  a 
Stag  Hunt  from  start  to  finish,  contained  seventy 
square  yards  and  cost  $18,000. 

Among  other  important  commissions  have  been 
wall  panels,  draperies  and  furniture  coverings  for 
Mrs.  Shepherd’s  dining-room  in  Scarborough;  ver¬ 
dures  for  the  hall,  figure  panels  for  the  music-room 
and  hunting  scenes  for  the  frieze  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Glenside,  Pa.;  large 
Boucher  panels  with  figures  and  damasse  ground 
for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Schiff;  verdure  panels  for 
the  Rhode  Island  State  House;  Louis  XIV  panels 
for  the  dining-rooms,  sixteenth  century  figure 


panels  for  the  hall,  Boucher  panels  for  the  parlor, 
twelve  large  rugs  and  furniture  coverings  for  the 
dining-room  and  the  parlor  of  Mr.  Schwab’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  York;  wall  panels  or  furniture  cov¬ 
erings  for  Messrs.  D.  B.  Wesson,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Henry  Siegel,  of  New  York;  R.  C.  Pruyn, 
of  Albany;  Beriah  Wilkins,  of  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Franklin  Murphy,  of  Newark;  James  L.  Flood,  of 
San  Francisco;  J.  B.  Ford,  of  Detroit;  R.  A.  Long, 
of  Kansas  City;  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York. 

A  visit  to  the  tapestry  works  at  Williamsbridge 
is  most  interesting.  Here  in  a  city  that  is  crowded 
with  machinery  and  steam  engines  and  electric 
motors  and  in  a  country  that  on  account  of  its 
success  with  machinery  has  neglected  things  artis¬ 
tic,  we  find  what  has  not  unjustly  been  called 
“the  most  important  art  industry  in  America.” 
Here  are  no  noisy  pulleys  and  creaking  shafts  to 
deafen  the  ear.  Here  everything  is  done  by  hand 
and  quiet  reigns  though  industry  thrives.  The 
number  of  looms  is  thirty-six,  and  each  loom 
accommodates  from  two  to  four  weavers. 

The  process  of  tapestry  weaving  is  fascinating 
to  watch,  and  the  loom  and  tools  necessary  are 
surprisingly  simple.  In  fact,  for  a  tiny  tapestry,  a 
square  embroidery  frame  with  needles  and  comb 
is  sufficient.  But  for  large  tapestries  a  powerful 
loom  is  needed  to  withstand  the  strain  of  hundreds 
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of  taut  warp  threads.  One  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  tapestry  loom  had  the  warp  threads  at¬ 
tached  to  a  roller  above,  and  individually  weighted 
below  to  keep  them  taut;  this  was  the  Homeric 
loom  and  also  the  primitive  Scandinavian  loom. 
It  was  extremely  slow  and  inconvenient. 

The  so-called  high  warp  loom,  with  two  rollers, 
one  below  as  well  as  one  above,  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  On  the  high  warp  loom  the  left  hand 
with  the  aid  of  the  lisses  (in  English,  coats)  separ¬ 
ates  the  warp  threads  to  form  the  new  shed 
through  which  the  right  hand  must  guide  back  the 
weft  spool  or  bobbin. 

Finally,  it  occurred  to  some  unknown  genius  to 
set  the  feet  at  work.  He  tipped  the  old  loom  over 
into  a  horizontal  position  and  accomplished  the 
separation  of  the  warp  threads  by  means  of  two 
treadles.  This  left  both  hands  free  to  manipulate 
the  bobbins.  The  use  of  this  low  warp  loom  for 
tapestry  weaving  has  been  general  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Flemish  treadle  weavers  appear  to  have  been 
active  at  least  as  early  as  high  warp  weavers.  At 
the  Gobelins  the  haute  lisse  and  the  basse  lisse 
worked  side  by  side  in  friendly  rivalry  until  1825. 

THE  HERTER  LOOMS 

Four  years  ago,  in  February,  1908,  to  be  exact, 
Albert  Herter  established  on  East  Thirty-third 
Street,  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  the  Looms 
that  bear  his  name,  and  started  to  weave  tapes¬ 
tries  of  the  kind  woven  in  the  Netherlands  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  Margaret  of  Austria 


and  Charles  V.  Though  a  painter  by  profession, 
Mr.  Herter  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  tapestry 
texture,  which  he  has  developed  by  personal  work 
at  the  loom.  In  this,  he  follows  William  Morris, 
whose  views  and  practice  are  expressed  in  Chapter 
V  of  my  book  on  Tapestries.  Like  Morris,  Mr. 
Herter  has  a  particular  liking  for  late  Gothic  “ver¬ 
dures  with  personages,”  as  illustrated  by  the  tap¬ 
estry  reproduced  on  this  page,  and  by  the  one 
woven  for  the  upper  wall  of  the  hali  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  at  Arden.  The  latter  is 
fifty  feet  long  by  five  feet  high,  and  backgrounds 
American  dryads  and  nymphs  of  forest  and  foun¬ 
tain,  with  trees  and  flowers,  birds,  rabbits  and 
foxes,  native  to  Arden.  Later  in  style — definitely 
Renaissance,  with  wide  and  luxuriant  borders — 
are  two  panels,  each  9  feet  11  inches  by  7  feet  8 
inches,  picturing  one  a  hunter  with  his  dog,  the 
other  a  lady  and  a  flower  girl.  Quite  different  in 
type  is  the  armorial  panel  illustrated  on  page  xxx, 
8  feet  by  5  feet,  woven  for  Mr.  John  DeKay  to 
hang  in  his  French  castle,  the  Chateau  de  Coucy. 
Especially  interesting  should  be  the  set  of  twenty- 
six  panels  now  on  the  looms,  picturing  the  Story  of 
New  York  back  to  the  days  when  Peter  Stuyvesant 
smoked  his  long-stemmed  pipe  and  cursed  in 
Dutch. 

OTHER  AMERICAN  LOOMS 

Among  other  tapestry  looms  active  in  America 
the  most  important  are  those  of  Messrs.  Pottier  & 
Stymus  on  Lexington  Avenue  in  New  York  City, 
established  in  1910.  Examples  of  their  work  are 
on  exhibition  in  their  showrooms. 


LATE  GOTHIC  TAPESTRY  DESIGNED  AND  WOVEN  BY  THE  HERTER  LOOMS 
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ANCIENT  FLEMISH  TAPESTRY  OF 
THE  GOMBAUT  AND  MACE  TYPE 
IMPORTED  BY  CHARLES 


MOSES  INFORMING  AARON  OF 
GOD'S  MESSAGE  TO  PHARAOH 


TAPESTRY  IN  MODERN  STYLE 
BY  WILLIAM  BAUMGARTEN  &  CO. 
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"KING  CHARLES'S  DAY.’  from  the 
oil  painting  by  ARTHUR  HACKER.  R.A. 


Arthur  Hacker ,  R.A. 


The  paintings  of  Arthur 

HACKER,  R.A.  BY  A.  L. 
B  A  L  D  R  Y. 

A  certain  disinclination  to  limit  himself  to  any 
one  type  of  production  has  always  been  an  agree¬ 
able  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hacker’s  practice  as  an 
artist.  His  career  has  been  one  of  wholesome 
experiment,  and  has  been  marked  by  many  changes 
in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  artistic  problems,  but 
it  has  been  full,  also,  of  eminently  memorable 
achievement,  and  it  has  been  distinguished  quite 
definitely  in  all  its  phases.  He  has  never  allowed 
the  individuality  of  his  work  to  become  stereotyped 
or  to  degenerate  into  a  mannerism ;  and  he  has 
never  been  tempted  to  give  way  to  that  habit  of 
repetition  which  is  so  often  the  consequence  of 
success. 

Yet  success  came  to  Mr.  Hacker  earlier  than  it 
does  to  most  painters,  and  he  had  taken  a  definite 
place  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  still  struggling 
for  the  first  signs  of  recognition.  He  was  born  in 
1858 — his  father  was  a  line  engraver — and  in  1876 


he  commenced  a  period  of  four  years’  study  in  the 
Royal  Academy  schools,  where  he  found  himself 
in  competition  with  an  unusually  strong  group  of 
fellow  students,  among  them  men  who  have  since 
established  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
British  art,  like  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  Mr.  Solomon 
J.  Solomon,  Mr.  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  Mr.  Melton 
Fisher,  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  and  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow. 
These  surroundings,  perhaps,  stimulated  him  to 
keener  endeavour,  for  when  he  left  the  Academy 
to  enter  Bonnat’s  atelier  in  Paris  he  had  to  his 
credit  many  successes  as  a  prize-winner  in  the 
schools,  and  he  had  commenced,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  that  career  as  an  exhibitor  at  Burlington 
House  which  has  continued  without  a  break  to  the 
present  day. 

The  two  years  he  spent  abroad  had  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  momentous  influence  upon  his  later  practice. 
Not  only  did  he  profit  by  the  teaching  in  Bonnat’s 
studio  and  by  the  inspiring  educational  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  he  found  himself,  but  he  took  the 
opportunity  also  to  enlarge  his  experiences  by 
travel  in  other  countries.  In  the  winter  following 
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his  migration  to  Paris  he  went  with  his  friend 
Solomon  J.  Solomon  on  a  tour  through  Spain  to 
Madrid,  where  he  lingered  for  a  while  studying  the 
works  of  the  great  Spanish  masters,  and  then  on 
through  Seville  and  the  coast  towns  of  Spain  to 
Gibraltar,  whence  he  crossed  to  Tangier.  This 
tour  occupied  altogether  five  months,  and  it  added 
greatly  to  the  store  of  impressions  which  was  to 
serve  in  years  to  come  as  the  foundation  of  his 
best  production.  It  was  not  his  only  trip  through 
countries  which  appeal  vividly  to  a  painter’s  fancy  ; 
there  were  subsequent  occasions  on  which  he 
visited  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  even  more  remote 
districts  of  Northern  Africa,  and  wandered  south, 
almost  to  the  borders  of  the  Sahara. 

These  excursions  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
European  civilisation  did  not,  however,  imme¬ 
diately  affect  the  character  of  his  work.  He  had 
begun  with  domestic  genre ,  with  pictures  of  homely 
sentiment,  and  during  the  early  eighties  these 
occupied  him  almost  entirely.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighties  the  effect  of  his  study  of  the  light 


and  colour  of  North  Africa  began  to  be  perceptible 
in  his  pictures.  He  painted  little,  it  is  true,  that 
actually  represented  the  life  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  but  he  completely  changed  the  motives  of 
his  work,  and  he  changed  also  the  quality  of  his 
colour  and  tone.  His  canvases  became  more 
luminous,  more  delicate,  and  more  subtly  har¬ 
monised,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  any  of 
the  strength  of  statement  which  distinguished  his 
earlier  productions.  Indeed,  with  the  expanding 
of  his  ambitions  and  with  the  enlarging  of  the 
boundaries  of  his  practice  came  a  surer  grasp  of 
artistic  essentials  and  a  fuller  recognition  of  his 
responsibilities  as  a  craftsman. 

The  picture  which  marked  most  definitely  the 
alteration  in  his  point  of  view  was  the  Pelagia  and 
Philammon ,  his  first  serious  painting  of  the  nude 
figure.  It  had  a  marked  degree  of  originality,  and 
it  was  singularly  successful  in  its  management  of 
tender  tones  of  gentle,  silvery  colour  and  in  its 
admirably  confident  draughtsmanship.  Another 
and  even  more  important  figure  composition,  t  he 
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Vie  Victis,  appeared  in  1890  ;  and  it  was  followed 
in  1891  by  a  religious  subject,  Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalen ,  and  in  1892  by  another  picture  of  the 
same  class,  The  Annunciation ,  which  was  bought 
by  the  Chantrey  Fund  trustees.  To  1893  belong 
Circe  and  The  Sleep  of  the  Gods,  imaginative  pictures 
treated  with  memorable  power  and  with  matured 
technical  skill. 

He  had  by  now  established  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  dispute  his  claim  to  consideration,  so  his 
election  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
1894,  came  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  course — 
certainly  it  was  a  thoroughly  well-deserved  honour 
earned  by  the  consistent  merit  of  his  achievement 
during  the  previous  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

During  quite  recent  years  he  has  launched  out 
in  another  direction,  and  has  sought  his  inspiration 
in  pastoral  life  and  in  the  strange  effects  of  light 
and  atmosphere  which  are  to  be  found  in  London 
streets.  In  his  pastorals,  in  paintings  like  The 
Gloaming ,  The  Cowshed,  and  Couch  Burners,  he 
has  realised  with  unusual  sensitiveness  certain 


poetic  aspects  of  rustic  life,  and  has  used  them  as 
material  for  pictures  which,  without  ignoring  the 
necessary  facts  of  the  subject  chosen,  giyg  an 
abstract  suggestion  of  reality  that  avoids  very 
happily  any  hint  of  the  commonplace.  His 
London  effects  are  not  less  subtle  in  suggestion 
and  are  not  less  shrewdly  observed ;  they  are 
admirable  impressions  set  down  with  just  the  right 
touch  of  elusiveness  and  made  convincing  by  their 
freedom  from  tricks  of  handling.  They  are  tone 
and  colour  arrangements  studied  with  unusual  care 
and  with  a  sincere  intention  to  secure  certain 
qualities  of  interpretation  which  will  increase  the 
significance  of  his  rendering  of  the  selected  subject. 

These  paintings  of  London  scenes  are  entitled  to 
particular  consideration  in  any  summary  of  his 
achievement,  because  they  illustrate  so  well  his 
capacity  for  bringing  out  the  more  poetic  aspects 
of  the  material  he  is  dealing  with.  The  example 
reproduced  in  colour — a  night  effect  at  Charing 
Cross — is  typical  in  its  suggestion  of  the  atmosphere 
of  London  and  in  its  use  of  the  glitter  and  bustle 
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of  a  busy  street  to  express  an  artistic  intention. 
Among  the  men  who  have  painted  London  Mr. 
Hacker  has  already  made  for  himself  a  place  of 
high  distinction  by  the  judgment  with  which  he 
has  grarped  the  possibilities  of  familiar  and  every¬ 
day  scenes  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
turned  them  to  pictorial  account.  That  he  reckons 
this  branch  of  his  practice  as  expressive  of  the 
best  qualities  of  his  art  seems  to  be  implied  by  his 
selection  of  one  of  his  London  pictures  to  represent 
him  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy 
— he  deposited  his  Wet  Night ,  Piccadilly  Circus , 
as  his  diploma  work  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Royal  Academician,  in  1910. 

In  noting  the  varieties  of  Mr.  Hacker’s  accom¬ 
plishment  and  the  many  successes  of  his  career,  the 
importance  of  his  work  as  a  portrait-painter  must 
by  no  means  be  overlooked.  The  list  of  notable 
portraits  for  which  he  has  been  responsible  is  a 
very  long  one,  and  it  covers  practically  the  whole 
term  of  years  during  which  he  has  been  at  work. 
If  he  had  done  nothing  else,  indeed,  he  would  still 
rank  among  our  more  prominent  artists,  for  in 
portraiture  he  is  a  man  of  very  definite  mark.  He 


has  a  strong  appreciation  of  character,  and  he  has, 
too,  a  sense  of  elegant  arrangement  which  is  always 
excellently  displayed  in  his  paintings  of  feminine 
sitters.  The  strength  and  grace  of  his  portraits  can 
be  sincerely  commended,  and  in  many  of  them 
there  is  to  be  perceived,  also — as  in  the  admirable 
painting  of  his  mother — a  rare  sympathy  with  his 
subject  and  a  masterly  reticence  of  statement  which 
carries  the  completest  conviction.  It  is,  in  fact, 
this  combination  of  sympathy  and  reticence  that 
gives  to  all  phases  of  his  art  their  characteristic 
atmosphere.  Whatever  may  be  the  direction  in 
which  he  has  turned  for  the  moment,  whatever 
may  be  the  aesthetic  experiment  which  he  happens 
to  be  working  out,  he  never  fails  to  bring  into 
operation  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  temperament 
or  to  give  full  scope  to  the  activity  of  his  per¬ 
sonality.  That  this  personality  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
restless  one  is  decidedly  fortunate,  for  restlessness, 
when  it  is  directed,  as  it  is  in  his  case,  by  fine  taste 
and  trained  intelligence,  makes  for  a  valuable 
variety  of  achievement,  and  produces  results  which 
are  wholly  worthy  of  acceptance  by  the  world  of 
art.  A.  L.  B. 
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SOME  VIENNESE  FLOWER-STANDS 
AND  VASES. 

Of  late  years,  as  a  result  of  the  modern  movement  in 
decorative  art,  there  has  been  a  continually  growing  interest  in 
the  culture  of  flowers  in  Vienna.  This  is  seen  in  the  number 
of  houses  from  which  flower-boxes  depend  and  the  larger 
variety  of  blossoms  employed  for  decoration,  while  the  city 
authorities  have  shown  their  zeal  by  adorning  the  masts 
bordering  the  famous  Ringstrasse — the  thoroughfare  which 
engirdles  the  inner  city — with  garlands  of  growing  flowers,  their 
gay  hues  lending  a  peculiar  touch  of  brightness  to  the  general 
aspect  of  the  road.  And  while  a  few  years  ago  floral  table 
decoration  was  practically  unknown,  more  and  more  thought  is 
now  being  given  to  the  right  use  of  flowers  in  the  decorative 
scheme  of  the  home.  This  has  opened  out  a  new  field  for  the 
artist-designer,  by  causing  a  demand  for  suitable  vases  and 
other  vessels  to  hold  the  flowers.  For  let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  those  cheap  horrors  so  often  found  in  middle-class  homes 
in  England  are  practically  unknown  to  the  Viennese.  Neither 
does  there  seem  any  too  lavish  a  desire  in  the  use  of  flowers  ;  the 
homes  are  decorated  with  due  restraint  and  there  is  never  any 
pompousness  in  table  decoration.  This  is  in  a  large  measure  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  artists  themselves  take  so  keen  an 
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interest  in  the  matter.  Some  time  ago  a  “  Decorated 
Table  ”  exhibition  was  held  by  the  “  Wiener  Werk- 
staette,”  at  their  premises,  and  it  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  on  the  Continent.  Needless  to 
say  there  were  many  who  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
and  it  is  now  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  mind 
needs  artistic  pabulum  in  the  same  way  as  the  body 
does  material  food. 

Moreover,  a  school  of  gardening  will  shortly  be 
inaugurated  here,  so  that  there  will  be  a  new  field 
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opened  out  ;  and  this  in  its  turn  will,  no  doubt,  lead 
to  a  new  employment  for  women — the  decoration  of 
the  home,  a  function  for  which  they  would  seem  to 
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in  white  lacquer.  The 
work  bears  those  distin¬ 
guishing  qualities  charac¬ 
teristic  of  everything  Prof. 
Hoffmann  creates,  for  his 
chief  enjoyment  consists 
in  unconsciously  pro¬ 
ducing  original,  refined, 
and  meditative  objects. 
He,  too,  is  the  inspirer  of 
the  workmanship,  which 
everywhere  shows  how 
thoroughly  the  craftsman 
has  understood  and 
valued  the  artist’s  de¬ 
signs.  There  is  a  certain 


be  naturally  adapted,  but 
which  is  too  often  ignored 
in  the  education  of  girls. 

In  the  meantime  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  it  is 
the  male  artists  who,  until 
now,  have  given  the  most 
thought  to  floral  recep¬ 
tacles,  among  them  Profs. 
Josef  Hoffmann,  Kolo 
Moser,  Otto  Prutscher,  and 
others  of  like  ken,  whose 
high  ideals  in  art  are  every¬ 
where  recognised.  It  was 
Prof.  Hoffmann  who  first 
recognised  how  valuable  a 
material  perforated  zinc 
would  be  for  decorative 
use,  and  more  especially 
for  floral  purposes.  He  let 
his  imagination  —  always 
rightly  tempered  —  have 
full  play,  with  the  result 
that  not  alone  was  a  new 
line  opened  out  in  art,  but 
also  in  manufacture.  Some 
idea  of  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  his  designs  may 
be  gathered  from  the  three 
reproduced  on  p.  185. 
Out  of  the  simple  metal 
the  artist  has  made  a  thing 
of  beauty  ;  nothing  at  the 
same  time  could  be  more 
simple  than  these  pierced 
zinc  flower-baskets  clothed 
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subtle  grace  about  these  flower-stands  which  makes 
them  particularly  attractive,  and  of  real  artistic 
value  in  the  decoration  of  the  table  or  the  home. 
Though  not  what  one  would  call  cheap  they 
are  yet  of  so  modest  a  price  that  even  those  less 
gifted  with  material  wealth  could  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase  them.  They  are  quite  unpretentious,  and 
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there  is  no  false  affectation  about  them  ;  they  are 
as  they  profess  to  be,  simple  zinc  so  turned  by  the 
artist’s  mind,  and  the  craftsman’s  hand,  that  it  has 
assumed  grace  and  form.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
how  varied  are  the  shapes  that  have  been  given  to 
it,  and  how  multifarious  Prof.  Hoffmann’s  designs 
are.  I  have  seen  some  exquisite  flower-pot  stands, 
hanging-baskets  and  other  receptacles,  all  equally 
refined  in  ornament  and  in  form.  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  copyists  should  soon  set  to  work,  but  the  real 
is  vastly  different  in  every  respect,  including  work¬ 
manship,  from  the  imitation.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  being  able  to  design,  but  of  also  having  the  right 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  material  in  which 
the  design  is  to  be  executed.  This  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  two  flower-stands  executed  in  silver 
from  the  designs  of  Prof.  Hoffmann  (see  p.  186). 
Both  are  exquisitely  moulded,  both  real  works  of  art, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  design,  but  also  in 
respect  of  workmanship.  It  is  as  though  the  crafts¬ 
man  had  penetrated  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and,  read¬ 
ing  what  was  therein  written,  had  transposed  it  to 
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FLOWER-STAND  OF  PERFORATED  AND 
BURNISHED  SILVER.  DESIGNED  BY  PROF. 
KOLO  MOSER,  EXECUTED  BY  THE  WIENER 
WERKSTAETTE 

his  own  mind  and  hand.  Such  workman¬ 
ship  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness 
of  the  designer.  The  first  of  the  two  has 
fields  of  silver,  the  lines  passing  through 
them  being  beautifully  chiselled  and  divided 
off  by  delicate-hued  corals.  Between  these 
fields  of  silver  are  pillars  of  beautiful  grey 
malachite,  finely  polished,  and  lending  a 
refined  touch  of  colouring  to  the  scheme. 
The  other  is  equally  beautiful  both  as  regards 
design  and  craftsmanship.  It  is  of  highly 
polished  silver,  the  beading  being  formed  of 
small  corals,  each  being  chosen  with  thought 
and  feeling  for  form  and  beauty  of  colouring. 
Both  are  sincere  examples  of  the  work  of  a 
mature  artist  who  in  all  things  is  scholarly. 

The  glass  flower-stand  mounted  in  silver 
(p.  1 86)  designed  by  Prof.  Otto  Prutscher 
has  an  attractiveness  of  its  own.  This 
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artist  is  less  severe  than  Prof.  Hoffmann ;  his  refinement 
and  delicacy  of  treatment  are  of  another  calibre,  yet 
everything  he  creates  bears  the  stamp  of  the  true  artist. 
Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  Prof. 
Prutscher  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  are  glad  to 
see  how  well  he  has  fulfilled  his  early  promise.  From 
the  first  he  has  strenuously  kept  to  the  canons  he  laid 
down  for  himself,  and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that 
when  a  place  fell  vacant  he  was  appointed  to  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  [at  the  Central  School  of  Applied  Art.  His 
work  is  characterised  by  a  singular  charm  and  restful¬ 
ness,  though  its  repose  is  of  a  different  character  from 
that  of  Prof.  Hoffmann.  Perhaps  there  is  a  greater 
strain  of  intellectualism  in  Prof.  Hoffmann’s  work,  but  it 
is  idle  to  contrast  these  two  men  whose  ideals  rank  so 
high.  If  we  turn  to  the  glass  flower-stands  by  these  two 
artists  (pp.  187,  188)  their  aims  will  as  easily  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  in  their  silver  work.  No  two  could  be  less 
similar  in  their  designs ;  perhaps  there  is  more  archi¬ 
tectural  form  in  those  of  Prof.  Hoffmann,  yet  this  element 
again  is  common  to  both.  There  is  nothing  savouring 
of  the  conventional  in  them,  yet  they  all  have  style  1 
there  is  nothing  emphatic,  too  pronounced  or  accen¬ 
tuated  as  it  were.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
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artistic  principles.  The  first  is  executed  in  highly 
polished  perforated  silver,  the  other  in  oxidised 
repousse  metal. 

All  the  illustrations  here  reproduced  show  a  right 
feeling  for  decoration ;  the  work  is  refined  both  as 
to  colour  and  design,  which  are  everywhere  well 
ordered  and  reveal  an  admirable  sense  of  rhythm 
and  proportion.  The  two  stands  illustrated  on 
page  190  are  of  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  designed  by  a  workman  trained  in  one  of  the 
Government  art  workshops.  Both  are  executed  in 


REPOUSSE  SILVER  FLOWER-VASES. 

DESIGNED  BY  PROF.  KOLO  MOSER, 
EXECUTED  BY  THE  WIENER 
WERKSTAETTE 

the  hare-bell  design  of  Prof.  Hoffmann  ?  There 
is  a  singular  grace  and  charm  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  hang  their  heads ;  every  stroke 
breathes  of  love  for  these  homely  blossoms  of  the 
fields  and  woods.  How  dignified  and  how  appeal¬ 
ing  are  the  three  flower-stands  designed  by  Prof. 
Otto  Prutscher  (pp.  188,  189)  !  They  have  a  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  natural  charm  of  their  own — some¬ 
thing,  perhaps,  of  the  atmosphere  of  Vienna,  of 
which  the  artist  is  a  true  son.  To  Otto  Prutscher 
is  due  the  merit  of  having  revived  the  old  art  of 
designing  flashed  glass.  In  olden  times  it  was  an 
art  highly  favoured,  not  only  by  the  burghers,  but 
also  by  the  peasants,  but  it  was  left  to  Prutscher  to 
lend  it  a  new  grace  and  dignity  by  putting  it  to  the 
special  service  of  flowers.  He  has  designed  many 
forms  and  many  patterns,  each  in  its  way  distin¬ 
guished,  each  a  true  work  of  art. 

Unfortunately  Prof.  Kolo  Moser  has  given  up 
designing  — it  is  to  be  hoped  only  for  a  time.  At 
present  he’  is  devoting  himself  to  painting.  The  two 
stands  shown  on  pages  188  and  189,  though  they 
do  not  add  to  his  fame  as  a  designer,  still  give 
another  proof  of  his  earnestness  of  purpose  and  fine 
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MAJOLICA  FLOWER-STAND  WITH  MOSAIC  BORDER.  DE¬ 
SIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  IN  THE  ATELIER  OF  J.  BOCK 


majolica  and  are  ornamented  with 
mosaics,  the  first  being  grey  in  tone  with 
a  mosaic  of  gold  on  a  white  ground,  the 
other  of  biscuit  white  with  mosaics  of 
delicate  pastel  blue  and  gold. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  is  at 
present  no  desire  for  over-decoration  or 
profusiveness  of  any  kind  in  the  use  of 
flowers  for  the  ornamenting  of  the  home 
or  of  the  dinner-table,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  age  of  super-luxury  will 
never  obtain  here ;  a  word  of  warning, 
however,  would  not  be  out  of  place — 
not  for  the  artists,  but  for  the  layman, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  laywoman. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  decorate  (!)  flowers  with  paper 
frills  and  furbelows  of  glaring  hue  which 
clash  with  Nature’s  harmony  and  which 
jar  like  a  false  note  in  music.  It  is  as 
though  the  florist  would  outdo  Nature, 
desecrate  her,  go  one  above  her ;  the 
result  being  the  topping  of  plants  and 
blossoms  beautifully  formed,  and  clad 
in  lovely,  delicious  folds  of  rare  mate¬ 
rial,  of  exquisite  tones  and  breathing  the 
iqo 


sweetest  perfumes  of  heavenly  grace,  with  the  in¬ 
sidious  presence  of  loud-toned,  loud-voiced  vulgarity. 
And  when  this  abnormal  intrusion  of  paper  is  placed 
in  an  exquisite  flower-pot  the  purchasers  accept  the 
base  with  the  same  glee  as  they  do  the  real ;  and  it 
is  not  otherwise  with  the  fair  recipients,  who  admire 
the  paper  as  much  as  the  flowers.  This  effort  to 
decorate  flowers,  whose  office  pure  and  simple  is  to 
decorate,  can  only  be  deplored.  There  was  a  time 
when  Vienna  could  vie  with  the  world  in  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  her  floral  decorations  as  executed  by  the 
florists  themselves,  and  when  it  was  a  pure  delight 
to  gaze  in  their  windows.  Now  one  is  obliged  to 
ask,  Is  the  art  lost  ?  The  artists  are  ready  and 
willing  to  advise.  The  flower-stands  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacles  are  not  meant  to  decorate  the  flowers, 
but  to  be  worthy  holders  of  their  loveliness,  to  be 
humble  servitors  as  it  were,  reverent  in  their  service, 
like  chivalrous  knights.  A.  S.  Levetus. 


From  the  collection  of  lithographs  sent  by  the 
Senefelder  Club  to  the  Venice  Exhibition  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  purchased  for 
the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  in  Rome  proofs  by 
Messrs.  G.  Spencer-Pryse,  Charles  Shannon,  Joseph 
Pennell,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Harry  Becker. 
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ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  AT 

HIGH  ALTITUDES.  BY 

DONALD  McLEISH. 

A  sport  offering  an  abundance  of  exercise  of 
the  most  exhilarating  kind  amidst  the  cleanest 
atmosphere  in  the  world  is  one  that  would  not 
seem  to  stand  in  need  of  further  attractions.  But 
mountaineering  means  much  more  than  this.  One 
of  the  greatest  charms  of  travel  above  the  snow-line 
consists  in  the  intimate  relation  it  has  to  interests 
of  a  graver  and  more  intellectual  kind;  and  its 
varied  aspects,  scientific  and  artistic,  have  much  to 
do  with  its  increasing  popularity. 

The  wonderful  variety  of  vegetation  and  scenery 
that  exists  within  the  compass  of  a  few  thousand 
feet  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Alpine  travel. 
Probably  in  no  other  locality  can  be  experienced 
greater  diversity  than  in  the  Alpine  regions,  where 
at  one  time  the  climber  may  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
polar  landscapes  of  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa, 
with  nothing  surrounding  but  snow  and  ice,  and 
after  a  four  hours’  descent  be  among  the  olive 
groves  and  vineyards  of  an  Italian  valley. 

Amidst  all  this  variety  there  is  abundant  material 
for  picture-making,  yet  strangely  enough  the  artistic 
side  is  the  most  neglected.  Few  painters  have 
attempted  to  portray  the  beauties  of  the  high  Alps, 
and  most  of  the  pictures  in  existence  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  anything  but  observation  at  first  hand. 
The  works  of  M.  Gabriel  Loppe  stand  almost  alone 
in  their  striking  resemblance  to  the  wonders  of  the 
snow  world  as  mountaineers  know  them ;  and  in 
a  phase  of  nature  that  is  particularly  well  rendered 
by  the  camera  few  photographers  have  given  more 
than  the  mere  outlines  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  this,  unless  it  be 
that  the  sport  is  so  fascinating  in  itself  that  most 
people  cannot  give  attention  to  other  details.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  infinitely  more  pleasure  will  be 
gained  by  the  man  who  combines  with  the  pastime 
some  definite  aim,  artistic  or  otherwise ;  he  is  also 
likely  to  become  a  better  mountaineer  than  one 
who  treats  a  mountain  as  a  treadmill,  or,  to  quote 
Ruskin,  “  regards  the  peaks  as  so  many  greased 
poles.” 

At  one  time  mountaineering  was  much  rougher 
work  than  it  is  at  present ;  the  ascent  of  any  peak  of 
more  than  12,000  feet  generally  involved  a  night 
spent  in  the  open  or  in  a  cave  of  the  earth.  Native 
huts  were  few  and  far  between,  and  offered  sorry 
entertainment  for  the  weary  Alpinist.  The  cries  of 
sheep  and  goats  and  other  horned  cattle  combined 
with  the  mining  operations  of  myriads  of  leaping 


insects  made  sleep  in  them  an  impossibility. 
Mountaineers  naturally  entered  such  places  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  only  then  on  the  principle 
of  “  any  port  in  a  storm.”  The  establishment  of 
a  series  of  well-equipped  huts  throughout  the 
mountain  districts  has  done  much  to  abolish  these 
discomforts,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  of 
seeing  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  under  varied 
conditions  of  light  might  well  tempt  the  artist  into 
spending  a  few  days  at  some  of  them. 

As  a  rule,  more  artistic  opportunities  occur  during 
the  traverse  of  a  pass  than  on  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain.  Wonderful  as  are  the  views  obtained 
from  the  great  peaks,  where  the  eye  frequently 
ranges  over  snowy  domes  and  myriad  spires  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  every  direction,  they 
are  unsatisfactory  in  a  pictorial  sense.  The  most 
impressive  views  are  generally  obtained  at  lesser 
elevations,  where  the  height  of  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  is  added  to  the  depth  of  the  valleys  below. 

With  some  such  ideas  as  these  a  party  of  four, 
including  the  writer,  started  out  recently  from  the 
Montanvert  for  the  traverse  of  the  Col  du  Geant. 
We  had  left  Chamonix  the  previous  afternoon,  glad 
to  be  quit  of  its  noise  and  dust  and  petrol-perfumed 
atmosphere.  At  2  a.m.  we  were  stumbling  along  by 
lantern  light  over  the  rocky  track  that  leads  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace.  An  awkward  scramble  down  the  rocks 
brought  us  to  the  broken  ice  masses  just  as  the 
sun’s  first  rays  struck  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
peaks.  Their  topmost  snows  were  suddenly  ablaze 
with  points  of  crimson  light,  which  flashed  and 
gleamed  like  a  series  of  watch-fires  simultaneously 
lighted  on  every  eminence. 

We  passed  ice  pinnacles,  pale  and  ghostly  in  the 
shadow,  and  carefully  skirted  the  edge  of  many  a 
gloomy  chasm,  from  the  depths  of  which  came  the 
subdued  roar  of  rushing  water.  We  did  not  hurry 
past  these  details,  as  the  huge  tower  of  the  Dent 
du  Requin,  which  I  intended  to  photograph,  was 
still  in  shadow.  As  the  sun  crept  over  the  glacier 
a  convenient  ice  serac  was  selected  and  a  few  steps 
cut  to  the  top,  from  which  a  picture  was  taken  with 
the  necessary  human  element  in  the  foreground. 
The  glacier  at  this  point  was  almost  level ;  we  en¬ 
countered  few  crevasses  that  could  not  be  jumped, 
and  met  with  no  other  obstacles  till  reaching  the 
icefall.  Here  the  whole  width  of  the  glacier  was 
split  and  fractured  in  the  wildest  confusion  ;  seracs 
of  ice  towered  above  us,  varying  in  size  from 
a  cottage  to  a  church,  and  crevasses  of  enormous 
depth  and  width  yawned  on  all  sides  ready  to 
receive  any  erratic  body.  We  often  found  that  the 
only  way  to  negotiate  these  chasms  was  to  cut  steps 
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for  some  distance  into  their  interior  to  a  point 
where  a  mass  of  fallen  ice  had  partially  bridged  the 
crevasse,  and  then  to  cut  up  the  other  side.  On  these 
occasions  one  man  only  moved  at  a  time,  the  others 
holding  him  by  the  rope  till  the  traverse  was  made. 
Descriptions  would  entirely  fail  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manifold  shades  of  blue  and  green  light  with  which 
these  caverns  were  filled,  or  of  the  fantastic  shapes 
taken  by  the  icicles  that  garnished  their  interior. 

The  exceptionally  hot  season  of  1911  had  made 
the  traverse  of  glaciers  more  difficult  than  usual ; 
crevasses  were  everywhere  at  their  widest  and  worst. 
Occasionally  an  impassable  crevasse  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  finding  a  way 
over  the  seracs.  The  ascent  of  these  pinnacles 
involved  plentiful  step-cutting,  extra  care  of  the 
rope  in  case  of  tumbles,  and  other  mountaineering 
delights,  and  the  views  from  their  summits  of  the 
maze  of  twisted  ice  below  was  often  distinctly 
sensational.  The  photography  of  these  incidents 
presented  further  difficulties.  To  obtain  an  effective 
view-point  the  ascent  of  a  neighbouring  serac  was 
sometimes  required,  and  the  photographer  had  to 
make  the  exposure  while  standing  in  the  precarious 
foothold  of  an  ice  step  without  the  actual  and  moral 
security  that  is  afforded  by  the  rope. 

The  circumstances  were  strongly  reminiscent  of 
a  traverse  made  on  a  previous  occasion  in  the  ice- 
fall  of  the  Morteratsch  glacier,  where,  in  addition 
to  these  difficulties,  pictures  had  to  be  snatched  at 
long  intervals  from  under  a  cloudy  sky,  that  bug¬ 
bear  of  the  Alpine  photographer.  Frequently  when 
the  party  had  been  picturesquely  posed  on  an  ice 
wall,  and  the  photographer  had  taken  his  place  on 
another,  clouds  shut  off  the  sunlight;  and  during  the 
lengthy  intervals  that  passed  before  the  appearance 
of  another  blue  patch  the  photographer  had  to  listen 
to  a  continuous  stream  of  pointed  and  personal 
comments  from  his  rebellious  lay  figures.  But  this 
perhaps  was  excusable  in  those  who  were  not 
sustained  by  the  elevating  influence  of  art.  We 
were  not  troubled  by  bad  weather  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  scrambled  through  the  icefall  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  included  the  last  of  its  fractured 
masses  in  a  picture  of  the  Dent  du  Geant  two  miles 
distant.  This  rock  tower  of  13, 1 70  feet  is  remarkable 
as  being  perhaps  the  only  Alpine  summit  that  was 
not  reached  on  the  first  ascent  by  fair  means. 
Artifices  which  mountaineers  generally  regard  as 
unsportsmanlike  were  employed.  Iron  spikes  were 
driven  into  the  rocks  and  the  more  difficult  places 
festooned  with  ropes  ;  but  even  then  it  proved  a 
hazardous  ascent,  and  it  will  always  remain  an 
extremely  difficult  tooth  to  scale. 
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We  reached  the  summit  of  the  Col  du  Geant 
towards  sunset,  and  luxuriated  in  the  magnificent 
view  over  Northern  Italy.  Loftily  situated  though 
we  were,  Mont  Blanc  rose  on  our  right  in  a  series 
of  gigantic  precipices  nearly  5000  feet  higher,  and 
his  buttresses  descended  far  below  us  to  the  gloomy 
Glacier  de  Toule,  from  the  depths  of  which  the 
evening  mists  commenced  to  rise.  The  sunset 
was  a  fitting  termination  to  a  perfect  day ;  its 
grandeur  culminated  in  the  appearance  of  the 
mighty  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  huge  pyramidical 
shape  stretching  across  the  sky,  its  apex  touching 
the  eastern  horizon.  The  night  was  spent  at  the 
Torino  hut,  a  few  feet  down  on  the  Italian  side. 

On  the  following  morning  the  camera  was  taken 
to  the  summit  of  the  Aiguilles  Marbrees  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  picture  of  Mont  Maudit. 
For  reasons  of  fatigue,  and  possibly  for  others  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  Alpine  photography,  my 
companions  were  unable  to  accompany  me.  On 
the  summit  ridge  a  most  interesting  time  was  spent 
balancing  the  merits  of  various  foregrounds,  &c.,  the 
choice  falling  at  length  on  a  striking  rock  tower 
which  admirably  served  to  give  the  impression  of 
atmosphere  to  the  mountain  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant.  After  a  long  wait  a  party  of  Frenchmen  on 
their  way  to  Chamonix  came  into  view ;  they  may 
be  seen  as  five  black  dots  on  the  glacier  far  below. 

From  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc  we  went  direct 
to  the  glaciers  of  Daupbine.  It  is  a  district  almost 
unexplored  by  the  tourist,  and  one  in  which  the  dis¬ 
cordant  yells  of  the  “personally  conducted”  party 
are  never  heard.  We  were  surprised  at  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  glaciers.  That  of  the  Pilatte 
offered  all  the  problems  associated  with  the  greater 
ice  streams  of  the  central  Alps,  while  the  gigantic 
rock  walls  characteristic  of  the  district  presented 
problems  distinctly  their  own. 

The  usefulness  of  an  Alpine  rope  was  strikingly 
evidenced  while  descending  a  mountain  a  few  days 
later.  Without  its  help  one  at  least  of  our  party 
would  probably  be  reposing  in  a  crevasse  at  the 
present  moment.  We  were  gingerly  crossing  a 
steep  slope  on  Mont  Pelvoux,  where  the  surface 
was  almost  as  hard  as  ice  could  be,  when  the 
second  man  slipped  from  his  steps.  There  was  just 
time  to  drive  our  axes  in  and  take  a  turn  of  the 
rope  round  them  before  the  strain  came.  Our 
friend  drove  his  axe-head  convulsively  into  the 
surface,  but  it  did  not  hold  and  for  a  few  moments 
he  was  entirely  suspended.  Had  he  been  unroped 
he  would  have  continued  to  fall,  probably  finishing 
his  career  in  one  of  the  numerous  crevasses  waiting 
two  hundred  feet  below. 


THE  MATTERHORN  FROM  THE  RIFFEL  PATH 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


THE  AIGUILLE  DE  PETERET  AND  MONT  BLANC 
FROM  THE  SUMMIT  OF  MONT  SAXE,  ITALY 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


THE  MOST  HAZARDOUS  CLIMB  IN  THE  ALPS: 
THE  MEIJE,  13,060  FT.  HIGH.  PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


A  PARTY  EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  COL  DU  GEANT: 
THE  DENT  DU  GEANT  FOUR  MILES  AHEAD 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


A  BREAK  IN  THE  CLOUDS:  MONT  MAUDIT  FROM 
THE  AIGUILLE  MARBREES.  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY 
DONALD  McLEISH 


ALMOST  A  TRAGEDY!  CHECKING  A  SLIP  ON 
A  DANGEROUS  ICE  SLOPE.  DAUPHINE  ALPS 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


ASCENDING  A  SERAC  ON  THE  ICEFALL  OF  THE  GEANT 
GLACIER.  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


MONT  BLANC  DU  TACUL  AND  THE  DENT  DU  REQUIN: 
BELOW.  A  PARTY  ON  THE  MER  DE  GLACE.  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


BERNINA  ALPS:  ASCENDING  A  BIG  SERAC 
ON  THE  ICEFALL  OF  THE  PERS  GLACIER 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


ONE  AT  A  TIME!  AMONGST  THE  ICE  SERACS 
OF  THE  MORTERATSCH  GLACIER,  BERNINA  ALPS 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


THREADING  A  WAY  THROUGH  THE  BOSSONS 
ICEFALL  ON  THE  WAY  UP  MONT  BLANC 
PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  DONALD  McLEISH 


AMIDST  THE  ICE  WORLD  OF  THE  DAUPHINE 
PREPARING  TO  JUMP  A  CREVASSE  ON  THE 
PILATTE  GLACIER.  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY 
DONALD  McLEISH 
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HE  DESIGNING  OF  COUNTRY 
COTTAGES. 


“When,”  says  Swift,  “  I  have  a  kingdom  of 
my  own  I  will  look  out  for  a  cottage  in  it,”  and  so 
many  people  nowadays  dream  his  dream  and,  what 
is  more,  make  it  take  actual  shape  and  realisation, 
that  the  Home  Counties  and  the  districts  surround¬ 
ing  our  large  cities  are  dotted  with  the  small  home 
— the  cottage — of  the  professional  or  middle-class 
man.  Here,  escaped  from  the  crowded  life  of 
town,  he  lives  his  own  life  in  his  own  house, 
arranged,  if  he  be  fortunate,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
speak  his  own  needs. 

It  is  with  such  a  dwelling  as  this,  neither,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  villa — to  use  a  somewhat  Victorian 
word  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent — nor,  on  the 
other,  the  home  of  the  farm-labourer  or  estate- 
workman,  which  also  can 
claim  a  right  to  define  itself 
as  a  cottage,  that  the  present 
article  proposes  to  deal. 

And  although  some  of  the 
considerations  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  may  be  obvious,  yet 
examination  of  a  batch  of 
designs  recently  submitted 
to  us  for  adjudication  brings 
home  the  fact  that  this  by  no 
means  guarantees  them  from 
neglect  or  infraction. 

First  and  foremost 
amongst  these  points  to  be 
considered  is  the  question 
of  the  limit  laid  down  as  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  building, 
and  the  need — for  the  archi¬ 
tect,  who  as  regards  this 
particular  class  of  house,  has 
to  deal  with  men  of  moderate 
means  and  capital — to  bear 
this  factor  in  mind  from  the 
moment  that  the  pencil  is 
first  laid  to  paper  to  the  very 
close  of  the  work.  For  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  designs  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing 
the  sum  of  200  was  stipu¬ 
lated  as  the  maximum  limit 
of  cosh  exclusive  of  site — a 
fair  and  even  generous 
allowance. 

Climatic  conditions  must 
of  course  be  reckoned  with 


as  having  weight  and  bearing  on  the  design.  A 
cottage  built  on  the  edge  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors 
has  different  needs  and  requirements  from  that 
sheltered  in  a  valley  of  the  warmer  south.  The 
one  must  withstand  the  driving  wind  and  wet, 
the  other  be  framed  with  verandas  and  shelters 
from  the  sun.  A  point  intimately  connected  with 
this  consideration  is  that  of  aspect,  or  the  so 
placing  of  the  house  on  the  site  as  to  obtain  for  its 
various  rooms  the  light  most  fitted  for  their  special 
use.  As  a  broad  principle,  windows  should  admit 
of  the  sun  entering  each  living  room  at  some  period 
of  the  day,  while  the  kitchen  offices — the  scullery, 
pantry,  and  larder — may  well  face  north.  For  the 
drawing-room  there  is  the  range  of  choice  between 
south,  south-east,  and  south-west,  while  north-east 
is  a  desirable  aspect  for  the  dining-room  of  a  small 
house  or  cottage,  introducing  as  it  would  the 
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arranging  of  the  garden  in 
which  his  building  stands. 
Some  of  those  whose  designs 
are  here  reproduced  have  dis¬ 
played  considerable  thought 
and  invention  in  the  lay-out 
of  their  cottage.  The  lily- 
pond  and  formal  garden  of 
Mr.  Speir(p.  2 12)  are  simply 
and  prettily  treated,  and  Mr. 
Kay’s  sketches  show  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  well-balanced 
scheme. 

Of  the  two  elements — the 
plan  and  the  elevational 
treatment — that  go  to  the 
building  of  any  structure 
whether  house,  church,  or 
factory,  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance  is  in  every  case 
identical.  It  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  those  facilities  for 
use  which  we  call  the 
plan  that  should  be  the 

morning  sun  to  a  room  which  also  serves  the  dominating  factor  of  the  whole  scheme.  AVhile  the 
purpose  of  breakfast-room.  external  design  of  a  house  should  be  considered 

Prospect  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  one  of  the  side  by  side  with  the  plan,  it  is  the  latter  that  is 
points  upon  which  the  client  expresses  his  own  of  all-essential  importance  and  should  shape  the 
strong  personal  desires,  and  to  reconcile  his 
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wishes  as  to  the  view  which  his  windows  should 
command  with  the  conditions  entailed  by  the 
aspect  of  the  house  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  by 
the  architect.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  from  time 
to  time  confronted  with  the  crux  that,  while 
the  sitting-room  windows  face — or  should  face 
— more  or  less  south,  the  view  that  the  client 
loves  and  that  led  him  to  select  his  particular 
site  is  towards  the  north.  Yet  thought  and 
contrivance  can  meet  even  that  case  satis¬ 
factorily. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  of  im¬ 
portance  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  position 
of  the  intended  house  on  the  site  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing,  and  that  is  the 
place  to  be  occupied  by  the  garden,  and  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  latter.  Within  recent 
years  it  has  fortunately  been  conceded  by  the 
majority  of  house-builders  that  an  architect’s 
functions  do  not  cease  when  he  has  designed 
the  actual  structure  and  fabric  of  the  house, 
and  he  is  now  allowed  to  include  in  his  pro¬ 
vince  the  setting  of  his  picture  in  a  frame  of 
his  own  device,  and  the  scheming-out  and 
206 
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elevational  character.  It  gives,  moreover,  the 
opportunity  of  adapting  the  building  to  the  de¬ 
mands  laid  down  by  the  owner,  and  should  tell  a 
tale  of  his  needs  satisfied  and  his  individuality 
expressed. 

A  well-known  architect  once  said  that  the  merest 
glance  at  the  corridors  on  a  plan  showed  him  at 
once  if  its  author  were  a  good  planner  or  not.  In 
no  class  of  building  perhaps  does  this  canon  hold 


good  more  than  in  the  planning  of  cottages,  where 
access  from  room  to  room  should  be  attained  at 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  space,  and  where 
the  corridor  cannot,  as  in  larger  houses,  be  effectively 
utilised  as  a  feature.  In  many  of  the  designs  which 
have  come  under  notice  with  those  now  illustrated 
the  corridor  space  was  wasteful  and  out  of  due  pro¬ 
portion,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  was  left  in¬ 
differently  lighted,  but  in  most  of  those  we  reproduce 
the  point  has  been  well  met. 
Those  who  show  on  their 
first-floor  plans  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  beds  are  to  be 
commended  for  realising 
that  if  a  room  be  planned 
for  the  main  purpose  of 
holding  a  bed  it  is  as  well 
to  show  where  and  how  the 
latter  has  been  arranged  for. 
A  further  need  for  care  and 
thought  asserts  itself  with 
regard  to  the  door  of  the 
bedroom.  This  can  occupy 
a  wrong  position,  as  where 
it  opens  directly  on  to  the 
bed,  or  may  be  hung  on 
the  wrong  side,  in  which 
case  it  fails  when  open  to 
screen  the  room.  But  even 
when  the  bed  is  in  the  place 
assigned  to  it  on  plan,  and 
it  and  its  occupant  are  not 
baked  by  the  fire,  nor  the 
latter  undergoing  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  pneumonia  from 
an  indifferently  fitting  win¬ 
dow  close  at  hand,  or  per¬ 
haps  open  window,  how 
many  architects  think  out, 
as  they  should,  the  position 
of  the  washhand-stand,  the 
dressing-table,  and  the  all- 
im  port  ant  wardrobe? 
Fewer  still  there  are  who 
contrive  an  inexpensive  but 
pleasantly  designed  hanging 
cupboard  in  deal,  painted 
simply,  in  place  of  the  “  in¬ 
laid  mahogany  wardrobe  to 
match,  Sheraton  style,”  that 
costs  quite  twice  as  much. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten, 
over  and  over  again,  that  in 
designing  a  room — any 
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room,  kitchen,  drawing-room,  dining-room  bed¬ 
room — one  should  take  into  consideration  the 
nature,  the  size,  and  the  position  of  each  and  every 
piece  of  furniture  it  is  intended  to  place  in  it.  The 
dining-room  must  have  its  table  and  its  sideboard, 
the  drawing-room  its  piano,  the  kitchen  its  table 
and  dresser.  The  kitchen  especially  is  apt  to  re¬ 
ceive  much  less  attention  than  it  deserves  as  a 
very  important  feature  in  the  domestic  economy. 
Culinary  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  a  poky,  ill-lighted  room. 

The  hall,  a  descendant  of  the  old  house-place  or 
general  living-room,  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  such 
houses  as  we  are  considering,  and  may  well  be 
contrived  to  communicate  by  a  large  opening  with 
one  of  the  other  rooms,  and  so  to  give  increased 
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space  from  time  to  time,  as  is  shown,  for  instance, 
in  Mr.  Speir’s  design.  Its  fireplace  is  useful  as  a 
means  of  heating  the  house  generally,  a  specially 
desirable  object  in  the  case  of  week-end  cottages, 
which  are  only  lived  in  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  damp  and  cold  in  the  intervals 
of  occupation.  The  question  of  heating  such 
houses  as  these  from  one  central  furnace  hardly 
receives  the  share  of  attention  it  deserves.  Still, 


bearing  in  mind  economy,  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
inexpensively  for  some  simple  form  of  apparatus 
needing  little  attention.  It  may  be  done  either  by 
a  small  boiler  (fed  in  part  by  the  refuse  of  the 
kitchen,  and  so  also  serving  the  useful  purpose  of 
a  destructor)  or  by  one  of  the  hot-air  systems  so 
common  on  the  Continent. 

In  close  connection  with  the  hall  comes  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  staircase.  The  position  of  this, 
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its  arrangement  and  contriving,  form  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  parts  of  the  architect’s  work. 
Many  of  the  plans  we  have  examined  show  that 
this  has  proved  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems, 
and  the  number  of  staircases  with  impossible  head- 
room  and  with  treads  too  narrow  and  risers  too 
high  was  curiously  large.  A  separate  staircase  for 
the  servants’  use  need  not  occupy  much  space,  nor 
involve  much  additional  cost,  and  where  the  hall 
is  really  used  as  a  sitting-room  it  is  desirable  to 
arrange  one.  Its  provision  avoids  the  unpleasant 
ness  of  the  maid-servants  when  “  doing  the  bed¬ 
rooms,”  or,  later  on,  when  going  up  at  night  to  their 
own  rooms,  having  to  pass  through  the  family  circle. 
Mr.  Codings  has  arranged  this  feature  well  and 
simply,  and  has  also  contrived  that  the  maids’  bed¬ 
room  should  be  well  shut  off  from  the  family  rooms 
on  the  first  floor.  This  is  always  advisable,  and 
especially  is  it  so  with  regard  to  the  bathroom,  the 
central  and  convenient  position  of  which  is  of  im 
portance.  It  is,  by-the-by,  always  as  well  to  plan 
this  room  as  large  as  possible.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
of  more  size  than  one  would  at  first  think  was  in 
proportion  to  a  small  house,  seeing  that  in  the 
generality  of  cases  it  has  to  serve  also  as  a  dressing 
room,  which  is  otherwise  ruled  out  on  the  score  of 
cost.  It  is  possible  to  arrange  that,  if  the  heating- 
boiler  referred  to  above  is  introduced,  it  shall  be 
used — and  not  the  kitchen-range — for  a  hot-water 
supply,  which  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  constant.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  kitchen  of  a  cottage  serves  as  the  sitting-room 
for  the  maid-servants,  and  that  such  a  fire  as  is 
needed  to  heat  the  boiler  efficiently  could  in  that 
case  be  dispensed  with  at  times,  and  thus  allow  of 
their  sitting  in  a  not  overheated  kitchen. 

A  veranda  is  almost  a  necessity  for  a  country 


cottage,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  width  to  allow 
of  meals  being  served  in  it,  as  in  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Collings  (who,  indeed,  calls  it  a  garden-house), 
Mr.  Kay,  and  Mr.  Urquhart  (p.  217). 

Balconies  are  difficult  to  arrange  satisfactorily,  if 
only  from  the  fact  that  their  position  should  be 
such  that  only  the  window  from  one  bedroom  gives 
on  to  them,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  bicycle-room — a  quite  necessary  adjunct  of 
every  cottage — should  be  so  placed  that  its  door 
gives  into  a  yard,  or  is  otherwise  commanded  by 
the  house.  It  has  been  known  that  a  bicycle- 
house  (too  easy  of  access  from  the  garden  and  the 
road)  has  been  found  in  the  morning  with  its  door 
open  and  its  contents  gone. 

Amongst  the  first  considerations  in  commencing 
a  design  is  one  following  closely  upon  two  points 
already  referred  to,  namely,  climatic  conditions  and 
cost,  and  that  is  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which 
the  cottage  is  to  be  built.  Climate  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  particular  part  of  the  country  in  which 
the  building  is  to  be  placed  have  in  every  case 
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bright-red  machine-made  kind. 
Nor,  if  an  outside  plaster  face 
be  employed,  need  it  neces¬ 
sarily  and  invariably  be  of 
cement  rough-cast.  There  is 
always  the  variation  possible 
of  using  a  roughly  plastered — 
in  fact,  “rough-floated” — and 
not  pebble-dashed  finish,  to 
say  nothing  of  incising  the 


already  created  local  traditions  which  indicate  the 
best  and  most  efficient  methods  and  materials 
for  its  construction.  We  shall  find  that  for  the 
building  of  our  walls  we  have  at  our  command 
brick  in  the  south  and  part  of  the  middle  portion 
of  England,  stone  in  the  north  and  west  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cotswolds,  flint  in  Suffolk  and 
East  Anglia,  and  timber  pretty  nearly  throughout 
England.  Mr.  Sydney  Jones’s  map  in  the  Special 
Spring  Number  of  The  Studio  showing  the  geo¬ 
logical  formation  of  our  country,  and  the  building 
materials  dictated  by  it  in  different  districts,  will  be 
found  full  of  suggestion  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
true  local  methods.  The  use  of  rough-cast  seems 
to  be  popular  with  those  who  have  sent  us  designs, 
but  there  are  indications  that  the  reign  of  this  not 
very  inspired  material  is  coming  to  a  close.  Local 
bricks  of  good  mixed  colour,  sand-faced  bricks  and 
those  of  less  than  the  ordinary  3-inch  thickness, 
are  finding  favour  in  place  of  the  monotonously 
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plaster-face  Sussex  fashion  with  patterns,  as  shown, 
for  example,  in  Mr.  Sydney  Jones’s  sketches  of 
cottages  in  Clare. 

For  the  roofing  material  the  range  of  choice 
seems  at  first  glance  a  limited  one.  But  yet  what 
possibilities  of  selection  there  are  in  the  various 
sizes  and  makes  of  tiles — square,  scale-shape,  pan¬ 
tiles,  and  the  rest — and  in  their  various  colours  from 
a  gay  red  to  sombre  brown  !  For  slates  the  ordinary 
Welsh  need  not  be  the  only  choice.  There  are  at 
one’s  disposal  the  grey  of  Cornwall,  the  green  of 


Westmorland,  the  mixed  tints  of  the  Welsh  or 
English  rustic  slates.  Thatch,  again,  which  Mr. 
Kay  has  introduced  so  effectively  for  the  roofing 
of  his  pretty  cottage,  may,  as  best  suits  the  design 
and  the  effect  sought  for,  be  of  oaten  straw,  or 
wheat,  or  rye,  or  reeds. 

We  have  in  this  article  touched  on  the  chief 
points  which  call  for  consideration  in  the  designing 
of  a  cottage,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
nowadays  an  architect  is  often  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  iudgment  in  regard  to  details  connected 
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with  the  lighting  and  drain¬ 
ing  of  a  house,  and  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  decoration  of 
the  interior,  which,  in  fact, 
is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  function 
which  he  is  especially  fitted 
to  perform.  We  do  not 
propose  to  enlarge  upon 
these  matters  here,  but  it  is 
worth  while  pointing  out 
what  is  after  all  very  ob¬ 
vious,  that  simplicity  should 
in  all  cases  be  the  keynote 
in  the  internal  design  of  a 
cottage,  as  it  should  be  of 
the  exterior,  for  nothing  is 
more  objectionable  than  the 
attempt  to  imitate  in  dwell 
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features  appropriate  to  houses  of  a  larger  kind — 
to  make  them  miniature  mansions,  as  it  were. 

PEASANT  ART  IN  RUSSIA 

The  next  volume  in  the  series  of  Special  Numbers 
of  The  Studio  dealing  with  the  Peasant  Art  of 
Europe  will  be  devoted  to  Russia  (i.e.,  Great  Russia, 
the  Ukraine  or  Little  Russia,  Russian  Poland, 
and  Lithuania),  and  will  be  ready  for  publication 
about  the  end  of  September.  The  interest  taken 
in  Russian  “Volkskunst”  is  widespread,  and  ex¬ 
amples  are  eagerly  sought  after.  The  Editor  of 
The  Studio  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  some  of  the  finest  collections 
of  Russian  Peasant  Art,  including  those  of  Princess 
Sidamon  Eristoff  and  Count  Alexis  Bobrinski,  and 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  select  for  illustration 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  specimens 
of  the  national  art.  These  include  examples  of 
woodwork,  metalwork,  jewellery,  pottery,  glassware, 
lace,  embroidery,  furniture,  domestic  utensils,  eccle¬ 
siastical  objects,  and  peasant  houses,  while  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  book  will  be 
that  dealing  with  the  national  dress.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  will  number  upwards  of  five  hundred,  of 
which  several  will  be  in  colours,  and  articles  will 
be  contributed  by  Princess  Sidamon  Eristoff,  MM. 
N.  Bilachevsky,  M.  Brensztejn,  and  other  authorities. 
A  French  edition  will  be  published  at  the  office  of 
The  Studio  in  Paris,  50  Chaussee  d’Antin. 


Anticoli  corrado,  a  town 

OF  MODELS.  BY  FRANK 
HYDE. 

Perched  high  up  on  the  very  apex  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  2000  feet  is  a  little  town  called 
Anticoli  Corrado,  not  more  than  two  hours  and  a 
half  by  train  from  Rome.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
artist’s  model ;  when  the  season  is  over,  and  the 
painters  have  deserted  their  studios  for  the  fresh 
air  of  the  mountains,  the  model  also  hurries  off  to 
his  mountain  home  to  help  get  in  the  harvest  of 
grain  and  grapes,  and  at  the  same  time  renew  the 
health  and  vigour  which  he  has  to  a  certain  extent 
lost  by  constant  hard  work  in  the  overheated 
studios  of  the  capital. 

It  was  because  I  could  find  no  suitable  model 
in  Capri  that  I  packed  up  my  painting  traps  and 
started  for  this  veritable  artists’  paradise,  where,  I 
was  told,  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  a  model, 
and  I  should  be  able  to  get  what  I  wanted. 

It  is  a  most  romantic  spot  this  Anticoli  Corrado, 
a  conical  mountain  with  a  mediteval  town  on  the 
summit,  rising  abruptly  from  a  valley  richly  culti¬ 
vated,  through  which  runs  a  river  containing  some 
splendid  trout.  Looking  at  the  town  from  the 
valley  you  wonder  how  on  earth  you  are  going  to 
get  up  there,  especially  after  a  glance  at  the  splay- 
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wheeled  trap  awaiting  you,  tied  up  with  bits  of 
string  and  wire,  and  drawn  by  a  miserable  skeleton 
of  a  mule  ;  but  get  there  you  do,  and  a  most 
delightful  drive  it  turns  out  to  be.  I  arrived  late 
at  night ;  the  full  moon  was  just  showing  up  from 
behind  the  old  castle  tower,  throwing  a  tender 
light  over  the  grey-gold  of  the  harvest  that  covered 
every  available  spot  on  the  precipitous  slopes  of 
the  mountain,  whilst  the  fireflies  under  the  shadows 
of  the  old  grey  walls  made  little  ghostly  streaks  of 
dancing  light. 

Arriving  at  the  low,  dark 
archway  that  gives  entry  to 
the  town,  I  descended 
from  my  trap,  and  after 
mounting  innumerable 
steps  and  stairways  reached 
at  last  the  old  ruined 
castle,  parr  of  which  is 
now  used  as  a  pension. 

Here  I  found  fifteen  or 
twenty  artists  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  already  installed. 

It  was  the  simple  life  here 
with  a  vengeance — no 
luxuries,  in  fact  for  the 
first  few  days  breakfast 
consisted  of  brown  bread 
and  a  bowl  of  hot  goat’s 
milk ;  the  succulent  rasher 
was  only  a  thing  to  be 
dreamt  of.  Quite  the 
Latin  Quarter  type  of  artist 


was  in  evidence — plenty  of 
dark  flowing  hair  and  neglige 
ties.  There  were  also 
writers,  poets,  and  sculptors, 
but  no  strangers  whatever, 
no  trippers — they  never 
come  here.  After  dinner 
other  painters  and  their 
wives  would  drop  in,  which 
meant,  of  course,  an  im¬ 
promptu  dance  to  be  held 
in  the  banqueting  hall  of 
the  old  castle,  a  vast,  heavy 
oak-beamed  room,  the  mys¬ 
terious  shadows  of  which 
the  two  swinging  smoky 
paraffin  lamps  failed  to 
penetrate. 

There  must  have  been 
quite  fifty  or  sixty  artists 
and  their  wives  in  the  town, 
so  that  it  was  decided  to  give  a  carnival,  to  be 
carried  out  as  only  a  community  of  artists  could 
carry  it  out.  The  costumes  were  to  suit  the  pic¬ 
turesque  surroundings  of  rocks,  vines,  and  olive 
groves ;  the  garnered  harvest  that  lay  heaped  up 
under  the  century-old  olive-trees  was  to  form  part 
of  the  setting  of  the  picture,  the  whole  scene  lit  by 
the  harvest  moon. 

The  wine-god  Bacchus  was  to  be  chief  of  revels, 
attended  by  nymphs,  fauns,  and  satyrs.  An  ideal 
spot  was  chosen  in  an  olive  grove,  high  up  on  the 
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THE  OLD  CASTLE  YARD,  NOW  THE'  PIAZZA,  ANTICOLI  CORRADO. 
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Anticoli  Corraao 


OXEN  TREADING  THE  CORN  ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  ANTICOLI  CORRADO 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  FRANK  HYDE 


mountain  overlooking  the  valley.  Festoons  of 
arbutus  and  myrtle  were  hung  from  tree  to  tree, 
small  temples  were  fashioned  out  of  green 
foliage,  from  which  the  red  wine  was  dis¬ 
pensed  gratis,  in  the  name  of  the  wine- 
god,  by  shepherds  whose  loins  were  girt 
with  goat-skins. 

The  eventful  evening  arrived.  All 
being  ready,  a  bullock’s  horn  was  sounded 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Suddenly 
in  the  distance  came  the  clash  of  cymbal 
and  the  sound  of  pipe,  followed  by  sing¬ 
ing,  shouts  of  laughter,  and  the  blowing 
of  Neptune’s  conch  shells.  Then  this 
wonderful  procession  came  winding 
slowly  up  the  hill,  threading  its  way  be¬ 
tween  rocks  and  trees,  headed  by  dancing 
fauns  and  satyrs  waving  flaring  torches 
which  threw  a  weird  red  glow  over  the 
fantastic  scene.  Next  came  four  huge, 
sleepy  old  oxen,  their  massive  necks 
garlanded  with  flowers,  and  drawing  an 
ancient-looking  wooden  sleigh  actually  in 
use  at  the  present  day.  On  this  was  a 
cask  decorated  with  vine  leaves,  astride 
of  which  sat  Bacchus ;  on  either  side 
danced  nymph  and  faun,  god  and  goddess. 

Following  these  came  ancient  goatherds 
driving  flocks  of  goats,  then  a  crowd  of 
boys,  their  naked  brown  bodies  wreathed 
in  flowers  and  gleaming  in  the  torchlight. 

Such  types  for  an  artist !  It  was  so 
real,  and  the  surrounding  landscape  so 


appropriate,  that  one  quite 
forgot  one  was  looking  upon 
anything  but  an  actual  revel 
of  the  old  Roman  days.  A 
tall  young  fellow,  the  son 
of  the  Italian  artist  Correlli, 
took  the  character  of 
Actseon,  his  figure  looking 
like  a  bronze  statue. 

Of  course  all  the  models 
were  in  evidence.  Foremost 
was  the  well-known  Gigi 
Moro,  playing  his  samp  one, 
a  species  of  bagpipe  —  a 
splendid  type!  A  short 
time  ago  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  play  before  the 
Queen  of  Italy.  Gigi  Moro 
was  the  favourite  model 
of  the  celebrated  artist 
Michetti. 

Amidst  shouts  and  clash  of  cymbal  the  procession 
wound  its  way  among  the  olive-trees  to  the  top  of 


GIGI  MORO,  A  CELEBRATED  ROMAN  MODEL,  IN  NATIVE  DRESS,  WITH 
HIS  “SAMPONE,”  OR  BAGPIPE.  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  FRANK  HYDE 
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A  MIDDAY  REST  IN  THE  FIELDS  OUTSIDE  ANTICOLI  CORRADO. 

BY  FRANK  HYDE 


the  hill ;  here  Bacchus  addressed  his  retinue,  who 
then  dispersed  among  the  trees.  Try  to  picture 
to  yourself  those  groups  of  fauns,  satyrs,  and 
nymphs,  scattered  about  under  the  olives,  the 
warm  air,  heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers  and  grain, 
and  over  all  the  soft  light  of  that  harvest  moon ; 
then  at  a  little  distance,  lit  by  flaring  torches,  a 
circle  of  brown-skinned,  garlanded  boys  and  girls 
dancing  a  wild  dance  to  the  weird  music  of  the  old 
shepherd’s  sampone ,  accompanied  by  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  the  onlookers’  big  brown  hands,  and  you 
have  a  picture  not  to  be 
met  with  or  equalled  any¬ 
where  save  at  Anticoli 
Con  ado,  at  the  foot  of  the 
wild,  majestic  Abruzzi. 

Crowds  of  natives  in 
their  own  picturesque 
costume  added  to  the 
scene,  dancing  being  kept 
up  till  dawn  on  an  ancient 
threshing-floor,  no  doubt 
used  for  this  purpose  many 
a  time  in  the  olden  days. 

The  natives  are  so  primitive 
in  their  ways  that  all  their 
harvesting  implements  are 
fashioned  out  of  wood  cut 
in  the  surrounding  forests  ; 
the  ploughs  are  most  primi¬ 
tive  in  form,  the  corn  trod¬ 
den  out  by  the  unmuzzled 


summer’s  breeze,  and 
ground  into  flour  in  large 
wooden  mortars  by  massive 
pestles. 

Towards,evening,  as  the 
sun  sets,  hundreds  of 
peasants  come  down  into 
the  town  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  driving  oxen,  pigs, 
and  goats,  into  what  was 
once  the  castle  yard,  the 
donkeys  and  mules  laden 
with  grain  carried  in  tub¬ 
shaped  panniers.  A  sight 
also  worth  seeing  are  the 
girls  who  come  at  this  hour 
to  the  fountain  in  the 
piazza,  carrying  their  won¬ 
derful-shaped  copper  pit¬ 
chers,  each  girl  waiting  her 
turn,  laughing  and  joking 
with  the  artists  who  assemble  there  to  choose  their 
models.  Such  colour !  Such  marvellous  types ! 
All  with  a  natural  grace  that  defies  description. 
Can  you  wonder  at  the  fascination  and  charm  this 
place  has  for  the  artist  ? 

In  the  town,  of  course,  there  are  no  roads,  only 
steep,  narrow  steps  twisting  and  turning  in  every 
direction,  giving  glimpses  of  wonderful  ancient 
doorways  and  heavy  panelled  doors,  studded  with 
large  square-headed  iron  nails,  wrought-iron  locks 
and  fastenings  hundreds  of  years  old,  for  each  of 
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CARRYING  STRAW  ON  MULES  TO  THE  TOWN 
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“on  the  road” 


FROM  A  LEAD-PENCIL  DRAWING  BY  SYDNEY  JOSEPH 


these  fortified  towns  on  the  mountains  was  in 
continuous  warfare  one  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  begging,  no  pestering  the  artist  as  at 
other  places.  Most  of  the  painters  work  out  of 
doors,  painting  the  nude  in  the  open  air  under  the 
vines ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  studio  is  used, 
although  they  can  be  got  at  a  reasonable  price— say 
20  francs  a  month. 

Of  course  there  are  no  shops,  no  cafes,  the  only 
meeting-place  being  a  little  tobacco-shop  kept  by 
two  dark-eyed  sisters,  once  models.  The  place 
is  so  small,  however,  that  you  prefer  of  an 
evening  to  sit  outside  and  drink  your  glass  of 
Protto,  watching  the  endless  procession  of  pic¬ 
turesque  figures  pass  before  you  ;  only  you  must 
beware  of  the  pigs  that  are  rushing  about  by 
hundreds  !  Every  one  owns  at  least  six,  and  they 
may  knock  you  over,  table  and  all !  I’ve  often 
seen  a  tiny  child  of  five  on  its  way  home  take  a 
double  hitch  with  its  little  fist  round  the  family 
pig’s  tail  and  be  hauled  through  the  Piazza,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  admiring  family,  all  heavily  laden 
with  implements  of  the  field  and  gleaned  corn. 

Yes  !  Anticoli  Corrado  for  the  artist  takes  a  lot 
of  beating  !  F.  H. 


STUDIO-TALK. 

( From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — The  death  of  Sir  Lawrence  Alma- 
Tadema,  R.A.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
has  removed  an  artistic  personality  who 
formed  one  ot  the  chief  links  with  the 
traditions  of  Victorian  academic  art.  Sir  Lawrence 
inherited  from  his  Dutch  ancestry  a  great  delicacy 
and  exactness  of  execution  and  that  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  material  surfaces  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  petits  maitres  of  Holland.  He 
became  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1876,  and 
an  Academician  in  1879.  In  1899  he  received 
knighthood,  and  the  Order  of  Merit  in  1905. 

An  artist  who  has  cultivated  an  original  vein  with 
the  blacklead  pencil  is  Mr.  Sydney  Toseph,  two  of 
whose  drawings  for  illustrative  purposes  we  are 
giving  herewith.  _ 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  there  been  an  exhibition 
of  more  exquisite  pencil  and  chalk  drawing  than 
Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe’s  at  the  Stafford  Gallery.  The 
touch  of  this  artist  with  the  crayon  is  almost  as  full 
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“A  PROPHET.”  FROM  A  LEAD-PENCIL 
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“THE  MISSION  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE”:  DESIGN  FOR  MURAL  PAINTING 


of  meaning  as  was  Whistler’s,  and  is  a  little  more 
virile ;  its  characteristic  is  that  it  has  the  same 
extraordinary  suggestiveness  and  economy. 

We  are  reproducing  this  month  a  few  of  the 
designs  for  mural  paintings  which  figured  in  the 
exhibition  of  such  works  recently  held  at  Crosby 
Hall.  In  our  brief  note  on  it  last  month  we  spoke 
of  the  display  as  a  whole  as  disappointing.  It  was 
so  because  many  of  the  competitors  failed  to  realise 
how  different  are  the  demands  made  upon  the  artist 
in  the  case  of  permanent  mural  decoration  from 
those  he  must  respond  to  in  the  creation  of  a  poster 
or  a  large  exhibition  picture  of  decorative  intention. 
Decoration  in  the  shape  of  a  permanent  work  of 
mural  painting  must  be  subservient  to  an  architec¬ 


BY  GEORGE  H.  DAY 

tural  scheme,  and  its  first  business  is  to  make 
itself  a  part  of  this  scheme  in  feeling.  This  was 
the  point  which  seemed  to  be  missed  in  the 
character — poster-like,  too  naturalistic,  or  otherwise 
inappropriate — of  many  of  the  works  exhibited. 
The  selection  we  now  give  represents  some  of 
the  best  designs  for  their  purpose  which  were  on 
view. 


At  the  Walker  Gallery  Mr.  Jack  B.  Yeats  has  been 
holding  an  exhibition  of  pictures  from  the  West 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Yeats  is  successful  as  an  artist 
in  attracting  us  where  many  artists,  more  highly 
equipped,  technically  fail ;  his  art  always  speaks 
of  a  very  close  and  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
scenes  of  life  with  which  it  deals. 


DESIGNS  FOR  MURAL  PAINTINGS:  “THE  MEETING  OF  CUCHULAIN  AND  EMEU,”  BY  COLIN  RAE,  A.R.C.A.,  AND 

“  CUCHULAIN  AT  ROSNAILL,”  BY  A.  COOPER,  A.R.C.A. 
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The  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters’  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  exhibition,  held  at  the  galleries  of  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society  in  July,  proves  the  art 
of  miniature-painting  to  be  advancing  in  England. 
Two  dangers  beset  this  art  at  the  present  day  :  that 
of  becoming  photographic  in  character  on  the  one 
hand  or  too  sloppy  and  sketchy  on  the  other.  It 
claims  much  more  precision  and  exactness  of  touch 
than  some  of  its  most  inspiriting  executants  to-day 
seem  willing  to  give  it ;  the  difficulty  is  to  work  with 
the  necessary  exactness  and  closeness  without  over¬ 
labouring  and  destroying  the  freshness  of  bloom  in 
colour  which  it  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  this  art  to 
secure.  A  fine  sense  of  what  is  pictorial  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  of  the  equipment  of  the  miniature- 
painter.  We  have  been  influenced  by  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  this  sense,  even  where  perhaps  in 
one  or  two  instances  there  have  been  faults  of  exe¬ 


cution,  in  naming  the  following  works  in  the  recent 
exhibition  :  She  Gives  a  Side-Glance  and  Looks 
Down ,  by  Isabel  F.  Douton ;  David,  Son  of  the 
Rev.  Maurice  Peel,  by  Nellie  Hepburn-Edmunds ; 
Youth,  by  E.  M.  Hinchley ;  Portrait  Study,  by 
H.  M.  Kempthorne  ;  Sleepi?ig  Child,  by  B.  Norriss  ; 
Marion,  by  A.  C.  Rapley  Wood ;  A  Study,  by 
Mary  Bridgman  ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Machan,  by  Dorothy 
P.  Ward ;  Mrs.  M.  and  Daughter,  by  I.  Buchanan  ; 
Dorothy,  by  R.  P.  Martin ;  Souvenir,  by  E.  Thorn- 
ton-Clarke  ;  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pell,  by  E.  Palmer. 
The  sculptured  gems  by  Isabel  F.  Douton  in  this 
exhibition  deserve  special  mention. 


The  fifth  London  Salon  of  the  Allied  Artists’ 
Association  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  last  month 
showed  an  advance  upon  previous  exhibitions ; 
apparently  it  has  been  taken  more  seriously,  or 
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“/ENEAS  AND  HIS  CHIEFTAINS  AT  THE  SHRINE  OF  CERES,  AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  TROY  ”  :  DESIGN  FOR  A  MURAL 
TAINTING  IN  A  BOYS’  SCHOOL.  BY  F.  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  MURAL  PAINTING  :  “  NATIVITY  ”  BY  E.  L.  A.  APPLEBY,  JESSIE  BAYES,  AND  W.  B.  SAVAGE 


DESIGN  FOR  A  FRIEZE  IN  THE  ENTRANCE  HALL  OF  THE  OLD  REGENT  STREET  POLYTECHNIC.  BY  WINIFRED  STAMP 
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a  departure  from  the  alternative  dresser,  so  many 
versions  of  which,  commonly  adaptations  from  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  are  to  be  seen 
nowadays.  Mr.  A.  Romney  Green,  in  his  oak  china 
cabinet  (p.  231),  makes  use  of  the  divisions  of  the 
glazing  for  the  introduction  of  inlaid  decoration, 
and  in  his  oak  work-table  box  and  ebony  in  dice¬ 
like  formation  give  needed  relief  to  a  very  simple 
form.  In  his  cabinet  (p.  231)  Mr.  Ambrose  Heal 
exhibits  his  acute  sense  of  the  value  of  neatly 
applied  touches  of  ornament  by  happily  placing  his 
inlaid  accents  of  box  where  the  ebony  rails  of 
the  glazed  doors  intersect.  Not  unlike  English  oak 
in  general  appearance,  bean  wood  is  rather  richer 
in  figure  and  seems  to  call  for  little  enrichment 
beyond  the  relief  natural  to  itself,  and  it  is  in  the 
realisation  of  this  that  the  designer  of  this  cabinet 
has  been  so  successful. 


The  examples  of  furniture 
by  English  craftsmen  which 
are  here  shown  illustrate 
that  careful  attention  to  nice 
proportion  and  an  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  straight  lines 
which  have  been  among  the 
distinguishing  features  of 
contemporary  design  in 
woodwork  for  some  time 
past.  The  sideboard  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  T.  Smith  avoids 
rather  cleverly,  without  an 
undue  straining  after 
novelty,  the  conventional 
form  usually  associated  with 
this  familiar  item  of  dining¬ 
room  equipment.  It  is  also 
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SIDEBOARD  IN  ENGLISH  WALNUT,  WITH  BRASS  HANDLES.  BY  HAMILTON  T.  SMITH 


The  reproduction  of  Raeburn’s  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman ,  which  forms  a  supplement  to  this 
number,  is  not  in  scale  much  below  that  of  the 
original  chalk  drawing.  It  shows  how  independent 
of  the  dimension  to  which  he  was  working  were  the 
essentials  of  the  master’s  style,  and  what  an  integral 
part  of  his  genius  was  the  gift  of  character-reading. 


WORK-TABLE  IN  ENGLISH  OAK, 
LINED  WITH  ROSEWOOD  AND  IN¬ 
LAID  WITH  BOX  AND  EBONY. 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 
A.  ROMNEY  GREEN 


the  less  worthy  contributors,  after  the  sensation  of 
a  first  opportunity  of  showing  works  which  never 
should  be  shown  to  any  one 
but  relations,  have  fallen 
away.  The  hanging  com¬ 
mittee  had  the  benefit  of  Mr. 

James  Pryde  as  chairman ; 
and  the  exhibition  was  cer¬ 
tainly  less  wearying  in 
character  than  upon  any 
previous  occasion. 


(By  permission  of 

Messrs.  Dowdesweil.) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 
FROM  A  CHALK  DRAWING  BY 
SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN,  R.A. 
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CHINA  CABINET  IN  OAK.  DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 
A.  ROMNEY  GREEN 


M.  Leon  Bakst’s  drawings  and  designs  for  the 
Russian  ballets  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
galleries  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  sources  of 
their  inspiration,  which  include  everything  from 
Greek  and  Assyrian  design  to  Aubrey  Beardsley ; 
but  from  whatever  quarter  the  artist  has  received 
an  influence,  in  each  case  it  becomes  merely  an 
element  of  something  intellectually  and  emotionally 
his  own.  His  colour  has  something  of  the  passionate 
intensity  of  the  Russian  dance,  and  his  sense  of 
form  expresses  itself  with  a  verve  and  delicacy 
corresponding  to  the  technique  of  the  great  school 
of  dancers  whose  fame  he  has  helped  to  build  up 
by  the  imaginative  setting  his  art  has  provided  for 
their  own. 


Mr.  Malcolm  Arbuthnot’s  collection  of  camera 
portraits  of  contemporary  artists,  exhibited  last 
month  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  was  very  interesting 
as  a  record  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
personalities  in  art  to-day.  It  contained  some 


extremely  beautiful  examples  of  negative-printing, 
the  qualities  of  the  blacks  in  many  cases  rivalling 
the  charm  of  the  effects  attained  by  the  masters  of 
lithography  and  etching. 


By  not  being  strictly  logical  in  his  following  of 
nature,  Mr.  Philip  Connard,  recently  exhibiting  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries,  achieves  some  very  powerful 
effects.  He  retains  upon  foliage,  and  water,  and 
other  incident  of  landscape  that  intensity  of  light 
which  wet  surfaces  create  in  the  sunlight  after  a 
passing  summer  shower,  and  the  mood  of  this 
weather  is  intensely  impressive.  It  imparted  an 
immensely  sparkling  and  taking  quality  to  his 
exhibition,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  retaining  this 
glistening  effect  upon  everything  under  every  con¬ 
dition  of  weather  this  very  agreeable  impression 
upon  the  senses  of  the  spectator  would  not  endure. 


The  Copyright  Act,  1911,  which  received  the 
Royal  assent  last  December,  came  into  force  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  it  may  therefore  be  as 


CABINET  IN  BLACK  BEAN  WOOD,  WITH  EBONY  AND 
BOXWOOD  ENRICHMENTS.  DESIGNED  BY  AMBROSE  HEAL 
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well  to  recapitulate  briefly  its  chief  provisions  in 
so  far  as  they  concern  works  of  art,  which  now  in¬ 
clude  architecture  of  an  artistic  character  and  works 
of  artistic  craftsmanship.  No  formalities  such  as 
registration  are  now  required  to  establish  or  enforce 
copyright,  and  when  selling  a  work  the  copyright 
will  remain  with  the  author  unless  expressly  assigned ; 
hence  there  is  now  no  need  to  reserve  copyright  as 
under  the  old  law.  Even  the  signing  of  a  work  of 
art  is  not  imperative,  but  it  will  always  be  advisable, 
because  under  Section  6  the  signature  or  other 
indication  of  the  author’s  name  raises  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  authorship.  Copyright  in  an  engraving, 
photograph,  or  portrait  executed  to  the  order  of 
another  person  for  valuable  consideration  belongs 
to  that  person  unless  otherwise  agreed.  The  term 
of  copyright  fixed  by  the  Act  is  the  author’s  life¬ 
time  and  fifty  years  after  his  death,  but  Section  5 
(2)  provides  that  where  the  author  is  the  first  owner 
of  copyright  his  power  to  dispose  of  it  except  by 
will  shall  be  limited  to  his 
lifetime  and  twenty-five 
years  after,  the  remainder 
of  the  full  term  devolving 
upon  his  legal  personal 
representatives.  Moreover, 

Section  3  in  effect  gives  a 
right  of  reproduction  to 
any  one  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years  from  the 
author’s  death  on  comply¬ 
ing  with  certain  formalities 
and  payment  of  royalties. 

An  assignment  of  copyright 
must  be  in  writing  signed 
by  the  owner  or  his  autho¬ 
rised  agent.  By  Section 
24  works  of  art  in  which 
copyright  subsisted  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  Act  came 
into  operation  acquire  the 
longer  term  of  copyright 
and  other  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Act ;  and 
where  the  copyright  has 
already  been  assigned  the 
author  will  become  entitled 
to  it  during  the  remainder 
of  the  term  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  allowed 
by  the  older  statutes,  but 
the  assignee  can  prolong 
his  tenure  of  copyright  on 
certain  conditions.  The 
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remedies  for  infringement  are  set  forth  in  Sections 
6-10  (Civil  Remedies)  and  Sections  n-13  (Sum¬ 
mary  Remedies).  An  injunction  only  and  not 
damages  can  be  obtained  against  an  innocent  in¬ 
fringer,  and  in  the  case  of  architecture  the  remedies 
do  not  extend  to  the  demolition  or  stoppage  of  a 
building  in  course  of  construction  which  infringes 
copyright. 

PARIS. — Our  coloured  plate,  The  Beach ,  is 
from  a  little  water-colour  sketch  by  that 
very  versatile  French  artist  A.  Roubille, 
whose  weekly  covers  and  witty  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  events  and  humorous  observations  are  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  the  journal  “  Fantaisie.” 
M.  Roubille  is  a  prolific  worker,  and  one  can  in  no 
way  assign  to  him  or  his  work  any  following  of  past 
or  present  masters.  Though  he  is  better  known  for 
his  drawings  of  the  jocular  side  of  Parisian  life,  his 
work  in  a  more  serious  vein  is  equally  personal  and 


"THE  BEACH.  '  from  a  water¬ 
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much  still  to  achieve  and 
conquer.  With  his  ability 
and  thorough  training,  based 
on  the  Old  Masters  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  ever- 
broadening  outlook,  the 
near  future  promises  some 
notable  work  from  his  brush. 


“an  interesting  book 

distinguished.  Nothing  escapes  his  observant  eye 
that  has  the  slightest  possibility  for  a  note  or  sug¬ 
gestion  of  colour,  and  his  studio  folios  bear  witness 
to  an  ample  fund  of  arrested  thoughts  for  after-use. 


Amongst  artists  in  Munich  whose  work  within 
the  last  few  years  has  been  gaining  a  wide  apprecia¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Julius  Schrag  figures  prominently. 
The  two  works  here  reproduced,  An  Interesting 
Book  and  An  Old  Woman ,  are  typical  examples  of 
his  art.  Schrag,  who  is  a  native  of  Nuremberg, 
where  he  was  born  in  1864,  studied  at  the  Art 
Academy  in  Munich  as  a  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Diez, 
for  whose  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  he  has  a 
memorable  appreciation.  In  1904  Schrag  was  able 
to  realise  a  long-felt  desire  to  visit  Holland,  where 
the  works  of  Israels  and  particularly  those  of  Maris 
awakened  a  kindred  art  spirit.  Two  of  his  pictures 
completed  while  there  gained  for  him  the  Austrian 
State  silver  medal  and  the  gold  medal  at  the  last 
International  Exhibition  in  Munich.  Lately  a  few 
months  spent  in  Paris  have  done  much  to  invigorate 
his  art  and  open  up  a  world  in  which  there  is 


With  the  closing  of  the 
annual  Salons  the  art  season 
of  Paris  comes  to  an  end, 
to  be  resumed  with  the 
opening  of  the  Salon 
d’Automne.  For  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  craft  of 
needlework  an  exhibition 
now  being  held  at  the 
Musee  Galliera  offers  mate¬ 
rial  for  study.  The  original 
intention  was  to  make  it 
international,  but  as  this 
demanded  more  space  than 
could  be  afforded,  it  was 
restricted  almost  wholly 
to  work  of  French  origin. 
The  exhibition  will  remain 
open  till  the  end  of  October, 
and  I  hope  before  then  to 
speak  of  it  at  greater  length. 

The  two  etchings,  A  Mill ,  Avila,  and  A  Plater- 
esque  Doorway ,  Burgos ,  of  which  reproductions  are 
given  among  our  illustrations,  are  from  a  collection  of 
recent  prints  by  C.  K.  Gleeson.  Mr.  Gleeson  is  one 
of  the  younger  American  etchers  in  Paris  whose  work 
within  the  last  few  years  has  shown  a  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  In  all  his  many  drawings  and  plates  brought 
back  from  a  sketching  tour  in  Spain  his  progress 
is  most  markedly  evident,  each  one  evincing  a  less 
timid  technique  and  a  surer  belief  in  his  own  out 
look  and  personal  development.  Mr.  Gleeson  has 
a  fine  sense  of  the  aesthetic,  and  this  added  to  a 
growing  sense  of  the  dramatic,  which  is  apparent  in 
some  of  his  Spanish  plates,  more  than  promises 
another  recruit  to  the  roll  of  prominent  American 
etchers.  E.  A.  T. 


I11  connection  with  the  recent  Salon  of  the 
Societe  des  Artistes  Franqais  at  the  Grand  Palais 
the  medal  of  honour  for  painting  has  been  awarded 
to  M.  Paul  Chabas  for  his  two  works,  Matinee 
de  Septembre  (reproduced  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Studio)  and  Portrait  de  Mme.  Aston  Knight. 
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“A  mill,  avila” 


FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  CHARLES  K.  GLEESON 


M.  Chabas  received  220  votes  out  of  359.  M.  Jarraud 
was  awarded  the  medal  of  honour  in  the  class  of 
engravings  and  lithographs,  but  in  the  classes  of 
sculpture,  medals,  and  architecture  this  recompense 
was  not  awarded. 


Mr.  Myron  Barlow  and  Mr.  R.  C.  W.  Bunny  are 
among  the  new  Societaires  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
des  Beaux-Arts,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham,  and 
the  Spanish  artists,  MM.  Sert  and  Valentin  de 
Zubiaurre,  have  been  elected  Associes  in  the  class 
of  painting.  Mr.  Herman  A.  Webster  has  been 
elected  an  Associate  in  the  engraving  section,  and 
Miss  Jessie  M.  King  in  the  decorative  art  section. 

BERLIN. — The  visitor  who  knows  how  to 
discriminate  the  good  among  a  mass  of 
indifferent  work  can  find  a  number  of 
noteworthy  sights  in  the  Grosse  Berliner 
Kunstausstellung  this  year.  There  are,  indeed,  no 
surprising  revelations,  but  the  general  impression 
is  that  modern  teachings  have  had  an  enlivening 
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influence.  Monotony  is  avoided  in  these  galleries  by 
a  non-stereot.yped  programme.  Painting,  sculpture, 
the  graphic  arts,  and  architecture  co-operate  in  offer¬ 
ing  novelties,  and  it  has  also  been  deemed  expedient 
to  arrange  a  special  show  of  German  town-pictures, 
“  one-man  ”  exhibitions  for  several  Berlin  painters, 
as  well  as  for  Gari  Melchers  and  Gerhardt  Janssen, 
and  extra  sections  for  wood-sculpture  and  Berlin 
posters.  The  town-painters  deserve  their  success 
for  selective  qualities  as  well  as  for  attractive  facture. 
They  have  created  a  display  of  German  landscape 
flattering  alike  to  the  picturesque  and  to  the  idyllic 
charms  of  the  Fatherland.  Gustav  Schonleber  stands 
foremost  in  mirroring  peaceful  old  Southern  towns 
which  cluster  confidentially  round  rocky  river-beds. 
His  only  compeer  is  Hans  Thoma,  who  has  more 
and  more  restricted  his  production  to  his  Black 
Forest  plains  and  mountains.  Ernst  Liebermann’s 
Nymphenburg  is  a  nocturne  full  of  the  tremulous 
fascination  of  moonbeams,  and  his  Landshut  gives 
a  taste  of  Bavarian  town  individuality.  Richard 
Kaiser  has  finely  grasped  the  sense  of  vastness  in 
the  Elbe  district,  and  Fr.  Kallmorgen  as  an  inter- 
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The  scarcity  of  good  portraiture  again  becomes 
evident.  If  we  mention  Theodor  Bohnenberger, 
Hugo  Vogel,  Walter  Thor,  Meyn,  Emil  W. 
Herz,  Kiesel,  Alfred  Hamacher,  Hellhof,  Toepper, 
Coschell,  Fenner-Behmer,  and  Hela  Peters  we  have 
culled  the  ripest  fruits  from  this  harvest.  Land¬ 
scape  has  again  exercised  strong  fascination,  and 
animal-painters  are  not  scarce.  Frenzel  and 
Kappstein  have  been  occupied  with  ruminants  in  a 
landscape  setting.  Still-life  and  flowers,  too,  have 
found  some  distinguished  interpreters  in  Carl 
Albrecht,  Tienhaus,  Maria  Preussner,  H.  Iversen, 
E.  Hedinger,  and  H.  Lehnert,  and  the  interior  in 
August  von  Brandis  and  Elsa  von  Corswandt. 

Fertilising  influences  of  the  Secession  become 
evident  by  the  importance  attached  to  graphic  arts. 
Fine  examples  of  some  English  masters  such  as 
Brangwyn,  Dodd,  Ian  and  W.  Strang,  and  Legros 
prove  interesting  objects  of  study,  and  space  has  been 
granted  to  the  clever  technician  and  temperamental 
portrayer  Prof.  Heinrich  Wolff  and  his  school, 


and  to  the  refined  and  fantastic  Paul  Herrmann. 
The  liberal  attitude  of  the  jury  is  also  manifest 
in  a  large  and  entertaining  section  dedicated  to  the 
illustrators.  The  Berlin  poster  section  attests  the 
talent  of  Julius  Klinger,  Lucian  Bernhard,  Deutsch, 
and  Gipkins.  Sculpture  maintains  throughout  a 
good  level.  Realism  governed  by  the  classic  ideal  of 
harmony  has  helped  Constantin  Starck,  Heinemann, 
Lewin-Funcke,  Wandschneider,  Enke,  and  Cauer  to 
good  productions.  An  original  Salome  by  Hans 
Dammann  brings  to  fruition  a  modern  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  figure.  Attempts  to  revive  the  old  German 
art  of  wood-sculpture  have  been  encouraged,  but  not 
with  much  success  until  now.  Architecture  shows 
progress  in  country  houses,  and  the  influence  of 
Messel  is  visible  in  numerous  warehouse  designs. 

The  Berlin  Secession  this  year  continues  its 
liberalism  towards  all  sorts  of  expression,  but  the 
general  impression  is  not  favourable,  as  a  slavish 
following  of  foreign  methods  has  produced  much 
harshness  of  surface  and  uncleanness  of  tone,  and 


BY  LUDWIG  MUHRMANN 


“  HARVEST  TIME 


( Grosse  Berlinei  Kunst-Ausstellung) 
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such  features  are  coupled  in  many  instances  with  un¬ 
loveliness  of  subject  and  inadequate  drawing.  Several 
ambitious  compositions  ought  to  have  met  with  a 
rebuff  from  the  jury,  yet  the  striving  after  greater 
importance  of  subject  indicates  a  rise  of  level.  The 
president,  Lovis  Corinth,  has  painted  a  most  original 
still-life,  a  Hymn  to  Michael  Angelo,  which  shows  the 
bust  of  the  marble  slave  of  this  master  surrounded 
by  an  abundance  of  flowers.  His  predecessor,  Prof. 
Max  Liebermann,  has  contributed  a  Corso  on  the 
Monte  Pincio,  depicting  society  life  in  a  flood  of 
Roman  sunset,  and  a  male  portrait  of  trenchant 
directness  in  spite  of  dull  colour. 


In  landscape  we  can  enjoy  the  placidity  and 
geniality  of  Thoma  and  the  resolute  crudeness  and 
restlessness  of  younger  men  like  Theo  von  Brock- 
husen  and  Waldemar  Rosier.  Max  Beckmann  gains 
laurels  with  his  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  one  of 
the  finest  contributions  in  this  show,  and  one 
distinguished  by  natural  elegance  of  pose  and  by  a 
personal  colourism  in  which  rusty  red  and  slate- 
grey  sound  peculiar  melodies.  Hans  Meid  has 
mastered  the  slender  voluptuousness  of  a  dying 
Lucretia,  and  Max  Neumann  has  given  proof  of 


decorative  and  colour  qualities,  but  not  of  good 
figure-drawing,  in  his  Shipivreck.  Brandenburg 
exercises  mystic  fascination  with  his  Christ  appear¬ 
ing  to  his  Disciples,  but  derogates  his  spiritualism 
by  a  peculiar  choice  of  abnormal  types.  An  in¬ 
dividualistic  Pre-Raphaelite  like  Klaus  Richter 
deserves  respect  for  the  intellectuality  of  his 
Madonna  and  the  expressiveness  of  his  colour,  in 
spite  of  modest  size. 

In  portraiture  Van  Gogh’s  sad-looking  Arlesienne 
interests  chiefly  by  its  queer  decorativeness  and  daring 
colour.  Leibl  and  Alt  are  delightful  in  their  unpre¬ 
tentious  nobility,  and  Count  Kalckreuth’s  female 
portrait  wins  favour  by  its  simplicity.  Bernhard 
Pankok  has  sent  the  full-figure  picture  of  the  white- 
haired  Edmund  Siemens.  He  is  somewhat  forced  in 
posing,  but  his  virile  brush  does  not  fail  to  grasp 
characteristics,  and  seems  to  evolve  plastic  form  of 
slow  growth  out  of  the  paint.  Genre  of  the  old 
episode  style  has  quite  vanished  from  the  Seces¬ 
sion’s  walls  ;  the  artists  only  vie  in  naturalism, 
often  seasoned  by  a  flavour  of  socialism.  The 
healthy  influence  of  modernism  is  best  exemplified 
in  Ulrich  Hiibner.  He  has  an  eye  for  effective 


“harbour  IN  spring”  ( Berlin  Secession )  by  ulrich  hubner 
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motifs  in  his  harbour-town  abode.  His  Church  in 
Travemiinde,  with  the  old  green  spire  amid  red- 
tiled  roofs,  and  his  Harbour  in  Spring ,  with  its 
line  of  queer  white  gabled  houses  and  closely  dipt 
willows  and  its  wide  stretch  of  water  with  puffing 
steamers,  claim  particular  attention.  Nudes  have 
found  their  best  interpreters  in  Emil  Rudolf  Weiss 
and  Curt  Tuch,  whose  colour,  however,  is  of  disagree¬ 
able  dullness.  Ludwig  Stutz  and  George  Mosson 
contribute  enjoyable  flower  and  still-life  paintings. 
In  sculpture  the  new  names  of  Wilhelm  Lehmbruck, 
who  reminds  one  of  Minne,  and  of  Georg  Hengsten- 
berg,  who  enlivens  Quattrocento  art,  remain  in  the 
memory.  A.  Oppler,  Kraus,  Kolbe,  Langer,  and 
Barlach  are  also  noteworthy. 


The  New  Association  of  Munich  Lady  Artists 
has  been  exhibiting  by  invitation  at  the  Schulte 
Salon,  and  the  display  gave  evidence  of  energetic 
endeavours  in  modernism.  The  portraits  and  the 
flower  and  still-life  subjects  showed  decision  in 
colour  and  brush  handling,  but  reliance  on  school 
methods  was  strongly  noticeable,  self-confidence 
being  most  marked  in  the  work  of  Eugenie 
von  Piloty,  Paula  von  Blankenburg,  M.  von 


Brockhausen,  and  Ella  Rauber.  A  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  the  portraits  of  the  English  painter 
Mr.  G.  Spencer  Watson  at  this  Salon  had  some  in¬ 
structive  lessons  for  our  portrait-painters  in  regard  to 
fine  drawing  and  tasteful  colour,  well-chosen  pose 
and  careful  treatment  of  materials,  yet  one  could 
not  overlook  a  lack  of  temperament  and  searching 
characterisation.  Unfortunately  only  one  example 
of  Tom  Mostyn’s  refined  portraiture  of  women  was 
on  view ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  fantastic  land¬ 
scapes  were  perhaps  a  little  too  much  in  evidence, 
but  some  of  them  impressed  one  by  their  loftiness 
of  conception  and  interesting  facture.  J.  J. 

THE  HAGUE. — Mr.  E.  A.  Taylor’s  water¬ 
colour  drawing  The  Edge  of  the  Wood, 
here  reproduced  in  colour,  was  one  of 
numerous  items  in  an  exhibition  of  recent 
work  by  him  and  his  talented  wife,  known  to  the 
art  world  as  Jessie  M.  King,  which  was  held  last 
month  in  the  Modern  Art  Galleries  at  Scheveningen, 
the  popular  Dutch  watering-place  near  here.  The 
rooms  at  these  galleries  were  specially  arranged  to 
contain  a  series  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  water-colours  done 
in  France  and  Scotland,  and  various  examples  of 
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“COW  RESTING”  by  WILLIAM  MARIS 


his  executed  decorative  designs  for  interiors  and 
leaded  glass.  The  drawing  reproduced  was  done 
on  thin  linen  with  transparent  washes  of  colour  and 
a  slight  introduction  of  carbon  pencil ;  and  the 
subject  is  a  bit  of  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Meudon 
which  appealed  to  the  decorative  susceptibilities  of 
the  artist  when  on  a  walking  tour  in  that  region 
recently.  In  other  water-colours  of  his  shown  in 
this  exhibition  the  same  combination  of  transparent 
washes  of  colour  and  carbon  lines  was  employed, 
but  the  treatment  was  broader  and  the  carbon  work 
more  emphatic.  Mr.  Taylor  also  showed  some 
tempera  paintings  done  on  canvas,  The  Little  God 
Pan  and  Adorning  being  notable  examples.  In 
addition  to  the  original  drawings  for  her  published 
books  “  The  City  of  the  West,”  “  The  Grey  City  of 
the  North,”  and  “The  Book  of  Paris  Bridges,” 
Miss  Jessie  M.  King  was  represented  by  a  series  of 
water-colours,  of  special  interest  being  those  bearing 
the  titles  The  Green  Hill ,  The  Other  Side  of  the  Sun , 
and  The  Alessenger,  which  as  compared  with  her 
early  work  in  the  same  medium  showed  much 
greater  strength  and  at  the  same  time  more  sim¬ 
plicity  of  treatment. 


A  MSTERDAM. — The  works  by  William  and 
/  \  James  Maris,  Bosboom,  and  Mauve,  of 
/  A  which  reproductions  are  here  given,  were 
■L  m*  prominent  features  in  an  exhibition  held 
in  the  galleries  of  the  “  Arti  et  Amicitise  ”  Society 
in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year.  The 
exhibition,  which  was  arranged  by  the  art-dealer 
Mr.  Preyer,  of  The  Hague,  was  an  event  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  as  a  solemnly  beautiful  epilogue  of 
the  Hague  School  was  at  once  eloquent  and  impres¬ 
sive.  William  Maris’s  Cow  Resting ,  with  its  remark¬ 
ably  supple  modelling,  its  delicate  and  luminous 
coloration,  and  its  air  of  repose,  enriches  his 
artistic  oeuvre  by  some  additional  traits  of  character. 
Mauve’s  A  Winter  Day  (p.  250),  with  its  cool, 
silvery  light  and  delicate  envelope,  and  a  delightful 
series  of  his  little  rural  landscapes  with  horses  and 
waggons  tenderly  portrayed  in  a  faintly  shimmering, 
hazy  atmosphere,  brought  into  marked  prominence 
his  qualities  as  one  of  the  “  little  masters.” 

But  the  clou  of  the  exhibition  was  James  Maris. 
First  there  was  a  series  of  his  early  works,  which 
should  materially  modify  our  ideas  as  to  his  artistic 
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“MOONLIGHT  LANDSCAPE”  BY  JAMES  MARIS 


development,  for  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
now  that  during  his  earlier  career — that  is,  before 
1870,  when  he  and  his  brother  Matthew  were  in 
Paris — this  restless  seeker  had  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  the  Barbizon  school,  and  notably  of  Dupre  and 
Daubigny.  Then  there  was  a  little  pearl-grey  sea- 
piece  of  his  dating  from  1873,  which  with  its  subtle 
nuances,  altogether  unusual  for  “  Jaap,”  seemed 
quite  like  a  late  echo  of  Corot.  But  the  culminat¬ 
ing  impression  came  from  his  Moonlight  Landscape 
— perhaps  the  most  powerful  piece  of  tone-painting 
ever  done  by  an  artist  of  the  Hague  School.  This 
work  establishes  once  for  all  James  Maris’s  rank 
among  these  masters,  and  brings  into  sharp  relief 
the  characteristics  which  differentiate  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  landscape  from  that  of  the  Old  Masters, 
who  never  attained  to  such  atmospheric  fulness 
and  such  amplitude  of  tone. 


The  exhibition  also  contained  a  notable  work  by 
Josef  Israels,  Mother  Jobje ,  a  mature  example  of 
his  painting  of  an  interior  with  soft  light  effects,  and 
Bosboom  and  Gabriel  were  represented  by  works 
indicative  of  their  respective  rdles.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  was  a  choice  collection  of  water-colours 
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representing  diverse  phases  in  the  pictorial  use  of 
this  medium,  from  the  vigorous  work  of  the  eldest 
Maris  to  the  finely  articulated  compositions  of 
Poggenbeck,  which  once  more  strikingly  demon¬ 
strated  what  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  abroad — 
that  in  no  other  modern  school  is  the  medium 
employed  with  more  expressiveness  and  charm, 
and  that  in  water-colour  indeed  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Modern  Dutch  School  really  lies.  One  can 
only  hope  that  instead  of  the  inadequate  displays 
of  their  work  in  this  medium  which  have  been  held 
abroad  during  the  past  few  years,  a  more  truly 
representative  collection  like  the  one  offered  to 
public  view  in  the  galleries  of  the  “  Arti  et  Amicitise  ” 
may  soon  be  organised.  X. 

BRUSSELS.  —  In  the  Cercle  Artistique 
of  Brussels  the  painter  M.  Blieck  has 
recently  shown  a  varied  collection  of 
works.  lie  delights  to  depict  the  great 
furnaces,  the  docks,  the  quays,  the  life  and  bustle 
of  great  cities,  and  he  possesses  the  gift  of  always 
achieving  a  powerful  effect  with  at  the  same  time 
sober  harmonies ;  he  understands  how  to  express 
with  his  colour  all  the  impressions  of  a  scene  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  justify  our  calling  M.  Blieck  a 
“  bon  peintre  ”  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  present  and  past  pupils  of  Jean  Guillaume 
Rosier,  the  director  ot  the  Academie  de  Malines, 
desirous  of  presenting  their  master  with  some  token 
of  their  esteem  and  admiration,  invited  M.  De 
Wouters  de  Bouchout  to  write  a  complimentary 
address,  which  was  reproduced  in  a  very  tastefully 
illuminated  album.  The  writer  composed  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  sketch  of  the  simple  life  of  this  artist, 
who  after  twenty-five  years  of  teaching  has  not 
ceased  himself  to  be  a  student  still.  “  But,”  he 
concludes,  “  may  these  words  of  mine  be  but  the 
preface  to  a  career  still  long  and  brilliant,  and  may 
the  day  be  very  far  distant  when  an  authorised 
biographer  shall  take  up  and  complete  this  modest 
sketch.” 


After  his  brilliant  studies  at  the  Antwerp  Academy 
under  Ch.  Verlat,  and  his  visits  to  Paris  and  to 
London,  M.  J.  G.  Rosier  settled  in  Antwerp,  and 
soon  drew  the  attention  of  collectors,  juries,  and 
the  public  authorities  upon  himself  and  his  nume¬ 
rous  works.  He  was  nominated  professor  at  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Antwerp,  gained 
medals  at  Antwerp,  Cologne,  Munich,  and  Paris, 


and  in  1892  was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy 
at  Mechlin  (Malines).  He  was  now  at  the  height 
of  the  success  which  explained  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
probation  with  which  his  nomination  was  received, 
but  the  friends  of  the  painter  could  not  but  regard 
with  apprehension  his  acceptance  of  this  absorb¬ 
ing  charge ;  they  knew  him  to  be  capable  of  taking 
this  duty  so  much  to  heart  as  to  sacrifice  to  it  his 
artistic  career.  These  premonitions  were  happily 
not  to  be  realised  in  their  pessimism. 


Teaching  had  no  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  artist’s  work,  though  the  cares  of  his 
directorship  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  as  compared  with  his  preceding  activity. 
However,  the  Mechlin  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  gained  considerably  in  influence, 
thanks  to  the  application  of  and  the  practical  pro¬ 
gramme  elaborated  by  its  devoted  principal,  who 
made  it  his  task  to  install  classes  which  should  have 
a  more  intimate  bearing  and  effect  upon  the  im¬ 
provement  of  artistic  industries.  Mechlin  contains 
many  thousands  of  carvers  and  furniture-workers, 
metal-chasers,  brass-workers,-  basse-lisse  (or  low 
warp)  tapestry  weavers,  and  jewellers,  all  of  them 
in  need  of  artisans  in  whom  a  training  as  draughts¬ 
men  is  as  indispensable  as  technical  ability  The 
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tact  and  zeal  with  which  the  director  has  fulfilled 
his  rdle  and  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  school 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  of 
academies  and  schools  of  drawing  in  Belgium,  who 
have  demanded  and  succeeded  in  their  desire  that 
M.  Rosier  should  be  nominated  their  colleague. 

F.  K. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Rembrandt' s  Etchings.  An  Essay  and  a  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  some  notes  on  the  drawings,  by  Arthur 
M.  Hind.  (London :  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Two  vols.  21  s.  net. — Those  students  and  collectors 
who  have  already  felt  themselves  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hind  for  his  invaluable  “  Short 
History  of  Engraving  and  Etching  ”  must  realise, 
when  they  study  his  latest  work  now  before 
us,  that  their  debt  of  gratitude  is  considerably 
increased.  For  there  is  no  English  book  on  the 
subject — a  subject  which  has  already  evoked  a 
literature  to  itself — at  once  so  comprehensive,  com¬ 
plete,  authoritative,  and  conveniently  accessible. 
Of  course  Middleton-Wake’s  Catalogue  of  1878 
is  a  valuable  possession,  and  some  eight  years  ago 
that  impeccable  authority  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson, 
with  his  annotated  catalogue,  greatly  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  late  P.  G.  Hamerton’s  book  ;  but 
in  this  compact  work  Mr.  Hind  seems  to  have 
garnered,  from  his  own  studies  and  researches,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  every  other  first-hand  writer 
on  the  etched  work  of  Rembrandt,  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  needed  to  guide  the  student  and  collector. 
He  displays  a  positive  genius  for  bringing  together 
the  helpful  evidence,  weighing  and  sifting  it,  and 
eliciting  the  essential  fact,  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  is  discussing  the  identification  of  Rembrandt’s 
father  with  the  old  man  of  so  many  etched  plates, 
or  arguing  the  authenticity  or  otherwise  of  the 
doubtful  prints,  or  discussing  the  work  done  on 
others,  such  as  Christ  before  Pilate ,  or  the  portrait 
of  Uytenbogaert  the  Gold-weigher ,  possibly  by 
Rembrandt’s  pupils  and  assistants.  But,  though 
Mr.  Flind  would  seem  to  spare  no  labour  or 
patience  in  this  search  for  evidence  that  should  help 
to  elucidate  every  question  concerning  Rembrandt’s 
etchings,  he  is  no  dry-as-dust.  He  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  happy  enthusiast,  and  if  he  makes  us  realise 
that  he  takes  his  work  very  seriously,  and  that  with 
him  a  date  is  not,  as  Whistler  sneered,  “an  accom¬ 
plishment,”  but  possibly  an  important  factor  in 
tracing  some  point  in  the  master’s  artistic  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  because  his  human  sympathy  with 
Rembrandt  is  as  strong  and  deep  and  active  as 


his  aesthetic  admiration.  So,  alike  in  the  icono- 
graphical  chapter,  the  survey  of  the  etched  work, 
the  notes  on  the  drawings  relating,  as  studies,  to  the 
etchings,  and  the  chronological  catalogue  of  the 
etchings  themselves,  in  the  British  Museum  order, 
and  all  reproduced  in  the  second  volume,  his 
scholarly  method,  his  aesthetic  equipment,  and  his 
clarity  of  expression  prove  ideal  for  the  task  he 
has  performed  with  so  much  advantage  to  English 
students  of  the  greatest  master  of  etching. 

English  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  Herbert  Cescinsky.  Vol.  III.  (London  : 
Geo.  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.)  31J.  6 d.  net. — 
The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  important 
work  have  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 
The  third  and  concluding  volume  opens  with  a 
narrative  of  the  brothers  Robert  and  James  Adam 
and  their  work,  an  account  of  their  venture  known 
as  “  The  Adelphi  Lottery  ”  forming  part  of  it. 
Heppelwhite’s  achievements  are  then  dealt  with 
under  their  various  aspects.  The  history  and  work 
of  Thomas  Sheraton  and  the  furniture  produced 
during  the  period  bearing  his  name  occupy  a  good 
many  pages,  and  there  follows  an  interesting  section 
on  the  house  of  Gillow,  with  extracts  from  the  cost- 
books  of  the  firm  which  are  instructive.  A  list  of 
woods  used  in  cabinet-making  is  appended.  Like 
the  other  two  volumes,  this  final  one  is  extensively 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  pen-drawings  made 
by  the  author,  and  by  photographs  which  have  the 
merit  of  displaying  the  grain  of  the  various  woods 
to  advantage.  The  work  as  a  whole  contains  nea  ly 
1200  illustrations  drawn  from  many  sources,  and 
written  as  it  is  by  one  whose  qualifications  are 
undeniable  it  fully  deserves  a  place  in  the  standard 
literature  of  British  arts  and  crafts. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Frank  Hoh.  By  A.  M. 
Reynolds.  (London:  Methuen.)  12s.  (yd.  net. — 
This  life  by  the  painter’s  daughter  gives  us  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  typical  Englishman  it  describes,  and 
acquaints  us  with  many  conditions  not  now  pre¬ 
vailing  under  which  a  young  painter  formerly  rose 
into  prominence.  Of  much  interest  is  the  chapter 
on  Holl’s  connection  with  the  “  Graphic.”  Those 
were  good  days  for  illustrators.  Thirty  guineas  was 
the  sum  Holl  received  for  his  first  drawing,  A  Seat  in 
the  Railway  Station.  He  attributed  to  his  practice  in 
wood-drawing  for  journalistic  purposes  that  ability  to 
work  “  directly  ”  which  is  so  invaluable  to  a  portrait- 
painter.  The  book  is  a  record  of  a  modern  portrait- 
painter’s  habits,  and  we  are  afforded  many  vivid 
glimpses  of  celebrities  in  its  pages,  friends  of  the 
painter,  and  sitters.  In  1885  the  artist  painted 
twenty-three  portraits,  and  the  virility  which  was  so 
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characteristic  of  his  art  seems  to  have  been  ex¬ 
travagantly  expended  in  “the  strenuous  life.”  The 
volume  contains  numerous  reproductions  from  por¬ 
traits,  and  is  a  very  interesting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  an  artist  whose  work  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  nineteenth-century  art. 

Dictionnaire  des  Rentes  cF Art  faites  en  France  et  a 
P F  f ranger  pendant  les  X  VII Ime  et  XIX'“e  Siecles. 
Par  Dr.  H.  Mireur.  Tome  Ier.  (Paris  :  Vincenti.) 
40  fr.  net. — -Jahrbuch  der  Bilder-  und  Runstblatter- 
preise.  Herausgegeben  von  Erich  Mennbier. 
Bd.  II.,  1911.  (Vienna:  Franz  Malota.)  20  kronen 
(17 si). — Dr.  Mireur’s  “  Dictionary  of  Art  Sales,”  of 
which  the  first  volume  is  before  us,  is  an  ambitious 
undertaking,  for  it  essays  to  record  all  the  sales  of 
works  of  art — oil  paintings,  prints,  wTater-colours, 
miniatures,  pastels,  gouaches,  sepia,  charcoal,  and 
other  drawings,  enamels,  fans,  and  stained  glass — 
that  have  taken  place  in  and  out  of  France  during 
two  centuries.  The  first  volume,  a  large  octavo  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  in  double  columns,  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  artists  beginning  with  A  and  B, 
and  so  we  may  conjecture  that  the  dictionary  when 
complete  will  comprise  at  least  a  dozen  volumes. 
The  Christian  names  of  the  artists  and  the  titles  of 
their  works  are  given  in  French  and  the  prices  in 
francs.  As  often  happens  in  French  works,  the 
compiler  has  come  to  grief  with  some  of  his  English 
names.  Burne-Jones’s  name  seems  to  have  per¬ 
plexed  him  :  it  is  given  first  as  “  Burne,  Jones,  Sir 
Edwards,”  and  then  we  have  the  “  Vente  Jones 
Burne.”  Mr.  Brangwyn’s  name  is  given  as  “Brand- 
wyn,”  and  he  is  said  to  be  a  “  contemporary  Dutch 
painter  born  at  Bruges,”  while  another  distinguished 
British  artist,  Mr.  Frank  Bramley,  figures  as  “  a 
contemporary  American  painter  born  at  Boston,” 
the  compiler  having  apparently  never  heard  of  the 
English  town  of  Boston.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Rosa  Bonheur’s  works  occupy  the  largest 
amount  of  space  in  this  volume,  and  next  to  her 
that  of  Boucher ;  between  them  they  account  for 
about  fifty  pages.  Herr  Mennbier’s  Year-book 
records  the  sales  of  pictures  and  prints  effected  at 
the  more  important  auctions  in  Germany  during 
1911.  Here  too  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical 
according  to  names  of  artists — certainly  the  best 
arrangement  for  general  purposes.  The  titles  of 
works  are  given  in  English,  French,  or  German,  and 
the  prices  in  marks ;  the  dimensions  when  given 
are  in  centimetres,  or  in  the  case  of  prints  in  paper 
format.  Whistler’s  etchings  figure  prominently  in 
this  list,  and  so  do  Zorn’s,  while  D.  Y.  Cameron 
has  a  good  many  items  after  his  name.  The 
highest  price  for  a  Whistler  proof,  The  Bridge ,  is 
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1350  marks;  fora  Zorn  {Ernest  Renan)  1720  marks; 
and  for  a  Cameron  (The  Two  Bridges)  510  marks; 
which  last  is,  of  course,  a  long  way  short  of  the 
record  in  the  English  market.  We  find  very  few 
mistakes  of  spelling  in  this  Year-book,  which  seems 
to  have  been  compiled  with  great  care. 

The  V enetian  School  of  Painting.  By  Evelyn 
March  Phillipps.  (London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.) 

is.  6 d.  net. — The  fascinating  subject  of  Venetian 
painting  would  appear  to  be  practically  inex¬ 
haustible,  for  in  spite  of  the  many  valuable  publi¬ 
cations  dealing  with  it  that  have  already  appeared, 
Miss  Phillipps  has  found  something  fresh  to  say  on 

it.  She  makes  no  claim  to  original  research,  but 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  actual  study  of  the  great 
masterpieces  in  the  City  of  the  Lagoons  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  is  in  itself  an  illuminating  factor. 
Her  book,  she  explains,  is  intended  primarily  for  use 
when  visiting  the  original  works  described,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  well  fitted,  giving  as  it  does  the 
main  facts  concerning  the  great  colourists,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  their  masterpieces  were 
produced,  with  lists  of  their  pictures  in  the  galleries 
of  other  cities  or  in  private  possession. 

Moder?i  Practical  Design.  By  G.  Woolliscroft 
Rhead,  R.E.  etc.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford.) 
is.  6 d.  net. — This  well-illustrated  handbook  of 
about  250  pages  may  be  heartily  commended  to 
art  school  students  preparing  for  the  Government 
examinations  in  design.  An  instructive  chapter 
on  “  Plant-Form  as  the  Basis  of  Design  ”  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  “  The  Ornamental  Filling  of  Given 
Spaces,”  “  All-Over  Patterns — Wall-Papers,  Printed 
Fabrics,  Textiles,”  “  Book  Decoration,”  “  Pottery,” 
“Stained  Glass,”  “Metal  Work  and  Jewellery,” 
“  Wood  Working  and  Carving,”  “Dress  Embroi¬ 
dery,”  “  Fancy  Costume  and  the  Fashion  Plate,” 
“Fans  and  Lace,”  and  “Posters.”  The  technique, 
tools,  and  practical  methods  appropriate  to  these 
diverse  branches  of  applied  art  are  explained  with 
admirable  lucidity,  though  necessarily  with  brevity, 
and  the  illustrations,  which  are  both  abundant  and 
clear,  have  been  selected  almost  wholly  from  repre¬ 
sentative  work  by  modern  artists  and  craftsmen. 

Madonne  Fiorentine.  By  Mario  Ferrigni. 
(Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepli.)  18  lire  paper,  25  lire 
cloth. — In  this  well-illustrated  volume  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  women,  especially  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  by  the  great  'Tuscan  masters  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  Sgr.  P'errigni  has  given  a  bright,  read¬ 
able  account  of  the  Renaissance  of  Art  in  his  native 
city,  to  which  it  is  easy  to  see  he  is  much  attached. 
He  evidently  thinks  that  full  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done  to  women,  but  that  undue  prominence  has 
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been  given  both  in  literature  and  art  to  men,  and 
he  has  done  his  best  to  remedy  this  inequality. 
With  a  keen  appreciation  of  feminine  beauty  he 
combines  a  great  love  of  children,  and  so  long  as  a 
painting,  statue,  or  group  in  marble  appeals  to  his 
aesthetic  sense  he  is  comparatively  indifferent  to 
its  authorship.  The  very  naivete  of  his  criticism, 
however,  gives  to  it  a  charm  of  its  own. 

Romanesque  Architecture  in  France.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Julius  Baum.  (London :  William  Heine- 
mann.)  25 j.  net. — The  series  of  illustrations  of 
Romanesque  architecture  in  France  collected  in 
this  volume  graphically  tell  their  own  story  of  the 
evolution  of  that  most  beautiful  and  dignified  style, 
but  the  introductory  essay  is  disappointing.  There 
is  nothing  on  the  title-page  to  indicate  that  the 
letterpress  is  a  translation,  but  it  bears  on  every 
page  the  impress  of  its  German  origin.  Fortunately 
it  is  as  brief  as  it  is  unsatisfactory,  a  dozen  pages 
in  large  type  being  considered  enough  to  discuss  a 
subject  of  absorbing  interest. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  l Vales.  By 
Francis  Bond.  (London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.)  ys.  6 d. 
net. — After  running  through  three  editions,  Mr. 
Bond  has  revised,  and,  indeed,  remodelled,  his 
“English  Cathedrals  Illustrated,”  and  the  new 
edition  which  Mr.  Batsford  has  issued  under  the 
above  title  will,  we  are  sure,  meet  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  students  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
The  arrangement  followed  in  this  new  edition  of 
treating  each  cathedral  separately  and  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  the 
traveller  (for  whose  use  a  thin  paper  edition  in  limp 
binding  is  published).  The  book  contains  over 
two  hundred  remarkably  clear  illustrations  from 
photographs,  nearly  all  new,  and  another  feature 
which  enhances  the  usefulness  of  the  handbook 
is  the  addition  of  a  series  of  ground  plans  on  a 
uniform  scale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch. 

Our  Old  Nursery  Rhymes.  The  original  tunes 
harmonised  by  Alfred  Moffat.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Willebeck  Le  Mair.  (London  :  Augener,  Ltd., 
and  A.  and  C.  Black.)  55.  net. — This  collection 
of  nursery  rhymes  is  to  be  commended  to  the 
notice  of  parents  not  only  because  it  contains  in 
addition  to  the  words  the  musical  scores  to  some 
thirty  of  these  time-honoured  favourites,  but  also 
and  especially  because  of  the  delightful  coloured 
illustrations  by  Miss  Le  Mair,  a  Dutch  young  lady 
who  here  reveals  a  remarkable  talent  for  decorative 
composition.  Her  line  is  dainty  and  her  colour 
vivacious ;  and  in  all  her  drawings  we  perceive 
at  work  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  little  ones 
for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 


Fairies  and  Flowers.  Poems  by  Francis  Ward, 
illustrations  by  “  Maggie.”  (London  :  W.  Heine- 
mann.)  55.  net. — Writer  and  artist,  printer  and 
publisher  have  combined  to  make  this  a  really  ideal 
book  for  children.  Miss  Ward’s  verses  would,  as 
Mr.  Turley  says  in  a  benedictory  note,  extract  a 
word  of  kindness  from  the  Prince  of  Pedants  and 
a  smile  of  friendliness  from  the  King  of  Prigs. 
And  as  for  the  illustrations  by  “  Maggie,”  who  we 
learn  is  only  nineteen,  their  charm  is  irresistible. 
They  are  printed  in  colour  from  wood  blocks  by 
the  firm  of  Edmund  Evans,  and  the  text  is  in  a  fine 
bold  type  which  will  not  tire  the  eyes. 

The  Walpole  Society,  which  was  founded  last 
year  to  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  British 
art,  has  issued  to  subscribers  its  first  annual 
volume.  It  contains  a  reprint  of  Nicholas  Hilliard’s 
treatise  concerning  “The  Arte  of  Limning,”  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Philip  Norman,  LL.D. ; 
a  sketch  of  English  mediaeval  figure-sculpture,  by 
Prof.  E.  S.  Prior ;  a  paper  on  London  and 
Westminster  painters  in  the  Middle  Ages;  two 
papers  on  Reynolds’s  first  portrait  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  one  by  Mr.  L.  O’Malley  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Collins  Baker  ;  and  finally  a  paper  on  Turner’s 
Isle  of  Wight  Sketch-book  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg, 
with  very  fine  collotype  reproductions  of  over  thirty 
of  the  sketches.  The  other  papers  are  also  illustrated 
by  half-tone  or  other  reproductions,  and  the  volume 
as  a  whole,  which  is  printed  at  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  forms  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  society’s 
inauguration. 

Prof.  Alfredo  Melani,  whose  handbooks  on  the 
history  of  Italian  art  are  so  well  known,  has  recently 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  his  Manuale  di  Scultura 
Italiana  antica  e  moderna ,  which,  as  now  issued  by 
the  house  of  Hoepli  in  Milan  (lire  10.50),  con¬ 
tains  more  than  double  the  matter  in  the  two  earlier 
editions.  The  illustrations  number  over  two  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  artists  whose  work  is  referred  to 
more  than  sixteen  hundred.  In  the  final  chapter 
on  the  Modern  School  Prof.  Melani  speaks  very 
plainly  regarding  what  he  considers  one  of  the 
sources  of  corruption  in  contemporary  sculpture — 
“  la  monumentomania,”  or  “  statuomania,”  as  an 
example  of  which  he  instances  the  great  monument 
(“il  monumentissimo ”)  to  King  Victor  Emanuel 
inaugurated  last  year  at  Rome,  but  still  incomplete. 

Those  whose  taste  lies  in  the  direction  of 
“  old  world  ”  homes  may  by  writing  to  Messrs. 
Bartholomew  and  Fletcher,  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  obtain  gratis  a  copy  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  illustrated  booklet  recently  published  by  them, 
entitled  “  An  Eighteenth-Century  Home.” 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  THE 
MAKING  OF  THE  MURAL 
DECORATOR. 


“  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  are  some  signs  of  a 
revival  of  the  art  of  mural  decoration,”  said  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  There  is  no  form  of  art 
practice  which  has  such  splendid  traditions  and 
such  a  record  of  great  achievement.  It  ought  never 
to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.” 

“  Where  do  you  see  the  signs  of  its  revival  ?  ” 
asked  the  Art  Critic.  “  I  cannot  say  that  they  are 
perceptible  in  this  country,  at  all  events,  and 
matters  abroad  seem  to  me  to  be  in  much  the  same 
state  that  they  have  been  in  for  a  good  many  years 
past.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  quite  wrong,”  broke  in  the  Young 
Painter ;  “  there  is  a  very  important  movement  in 
progress  now  in  this  country  for  the  encouragement 
of  mural  decoration,  and  this  movement  is  going  to 
have  some  really  remarkable  results.  In  a  few  years 
we  shall  have  here  a  vigorous  school  of  mural  painters 
capable  of  the  highest  kind  of  accomplishment.” 

“  I  envy  you  your  power  of  foretelling  the 
future,”  laughed  the  Critic  ;  “  but,  all  the  same,  I 
cannot  see  that  you  are  justified  in  such  rosy 
anticipations — I  only  wish  I  could.” 

“  But  surely  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  be 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  this  form  of  pro¬ 
duction,”  suggested  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie ; 
“  and  an  awakening  public  opinion  means  that 
things  are  going  to  move  before  long  in  the  right 
direction.” 

“  I  think  that  some  sections  of  the  public  do 
realise  that  mural  decoration  is  quite  worthy  of 
encouragement,”  replied  the  Critic,  “  and  I  know 
that  there  are  some  well-meaning  people  who  are 
anxious  to  give  artists  opportunities  of  attempting 
it ;  but  that  is  not  much  to  boast  about.” 

“  What !  when  you  have  a  growing  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  art,  and  a  number  of  people  ready  to 
give  artists  chances  of  showing  what  they  can  do 
with  it,  you  are  not  satisfied,”  cried  the  Young 
Painter.  “  What  more  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  I  want  the  decorators,”  answered  the  Critic, 
“  the  men  in  whom  the  public  can  rightly  be  in¬ 
terested,  the  men  who  can  turn  to  full  account  the 
opportunities  that  come  their  way.” 

“  But  you  have  them,”  protested  the  Young 
Painter.  “  There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  mural 
decoration  done  lately  in  this  country  by  capable 
artists  who  have,  I  am  sure,  made  the  most  of  the 
chances  they  have  had.” 

“  Have  they  ?  ”  returned  the  Critic.  “  There  has 
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been  during  the  last  few  years  quite  a  lot  of  paint¬ 
ing  on  walls,  but  how  much  of  it,  would  you  tell 
me,  counts  as  mural  decoration  ?  How  much  of  it 
suggests  that  for  the  future  things  are  going  to  move 
in  the  right  direction  ?  ” 

“I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  grasp  your  meaning,” 
said  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie;  “painting  on  walls 
is  mural  decoration,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Most  certainly  it  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
man  who  paints  a  picture  on  a  wall  is  a  mural 
decorator,”  declared  the  Critic. 

“Here,  come  off!  You  are  talking  nonsense,” 
cried  the  Young  Painter. 

“No,  I  am  not,”  asserted  the  Critic.  “A  mural 
decoration  is  not  an  easel  picture  on  an  extra  large 
scale  painted  on  a  wall  surface  instead  of  a  canvas. 
It  is  a  thing  intended  to  be  an  addition  and  a 
complement  to  an  architectural  design,  and  it  must 
have  itself  definite  architectural  qualities.  The 
enlarged  easel  picture  has  no  possible  connection 
with  or  relation  to  architecture,  and  when  it  is  used 
for  filling  a  wall  space  it  is  so  obviously  misapplied 
that  its  effect  is  wholly  unpleasant.” 

“  Oh,  I  see.  You  mean  that  mural  decoration  is 
an  art  with  principles  of  its  own  and  that  these 
principles  must  receive  special  consideration,”  said 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

“  Precisely ;  and  I  also  mean  that  the  mural 
decorator  must  completely  understand  these  prin¬ 
ciples  before  he  can  profit  by  any  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  may  be  given  him,”  answered  the 
Critic.  “  There  can  be  no  real  revival  of  the  art 
until  the  men  who  would  follow  it  take  proper  pains 
to  understand  how  essentially  it  differs  from  other 
forms  of  painting  ;  and  until  the  public  realise  that 
they  cannot  get  fine  decorations  by  commissioning 
popular  artists  to  paint  huge  Christmas  cards  on 
vast  wall  spaces.” 

“  Then  must  the  mural  decorator  have  a  special 
training  all  to  himself?”  inquired  the  Young 
Painter. 

“Of  course  he  must,”  returned  the  Critic,  “a 
special  training,  and,  I  think,  a  special  capacity. 
He  must  have  by  instinct  a  sense  of  rhythmical 
design  and  a  true  feeling  for  the  more  monumental 
qualities  of  decoration.  He  must  learn  that  he 
has  always  to  work  in  alliance  with  architecture 
and  to  keep  his  productions  absolutely  in  relation 
to  the  surroundings  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Get  hold  of  the  right  men,  teach  them  in  the  right 
way,  and  give  them  the  right  sort  of  opportunities, 
and  then  the  school  of  decorators  you  talk  about 
will  come  within  the  range  of  possibility.” 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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Decorations  of  a  country 

HOUSE 

BY  JONATHAN  A.  RAWSON,  Jr. 

It  is  an  interesting  problem  that 
confronts  the  interior  decorator  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  develop  a  specified  style  for  a  house 
which  has  been  built  regardless  of  period  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  wood  trim,  the  arrangement 
of  the  windows  and,  perhaps,  other  structural 
elements  can  be  relied  upon  to  some  degree, 
but  very  little  when  the  architect’s  chief  aim  has 
been  to  secure  above  all  else  the  maximum  of 
light  and  air  for  every  room,  and  when  the  most 
attractive  scenery  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  approach  from  the  street.  When  a  house  has 
been  built  primarily  to  secure  the  fullest  possible 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  the  best 
view,  for  both  of  which  purposes  the  windows  are 
the  all-important  agents,  and  when  the  allotment 
of  the  floor  space  to  the  rooms  has  been  made  with 


the  primary  purpose  of  securing  a  copious  cross 
draft  for  each  room,  the  bare  interior  is  a  pathless 
wilderness  to  the  decorator  if  a  certain  definite 
destination  must  be  reached  and  if  it  is  not  permis¬ 
sible  for  him  to  emerge  wherever  he  pleases  by  any 
route  suggested  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

A  country  house  recently  erected  at  New  Canaan , 
Conn.,  after  plans  by  Frederick  Mathesius,  Jr., 
architect,  presented  a  problem  of  this  kind,  and 
because  of  conditions  identical  with  those  already 
described.  Still,  the  owner  was  a  strong  admirer 
of  Colonial  architecture  and  furnishings,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  have  at  least  some  of  the  Colonial 
atmosphere  about  his  house. 

The  illustrations  show  what  he  and  his  wife 
accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mathesius 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Maddock  Cushing,  the  interior 
decorator.  A  trace  of  Dutch  colonial  influence  in 
the  exterior  was  accidental  rather  than  inten¬ 
tional,  and  inside  the  house  there  was  little  but 
the  woodwork  to  help  to  carry  out  the  Colonial 
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MANTEL  IN  LIVING  ROOM 


DESIGNED  BY  FREDERICK  MATHESIUS,  JR. 


plan.  In  the  entrance  hall  the  stairway  is  of 
simple  but  undoubtedly  Colonial  outlines  and  the 
Dutch  entrance  door,  with  antique  hardware,  and 
the  lighting  fixtures  contribute  their  part  toward 
the  desired  effect. 

The  living  room,  however,  seemed  to  defy  any 
attempt  at  serious  Colonial  work.  It  has  win¬ 
dows  on  four  sides  and  French  doors  at  one  side, 
opening  on  the  porch.  From  just  which  of  its 
fittings  the  room  acquires  its  Colonial  affiliations 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  Colonial  atmosphere  is 
certainly  there.  The  davenport,  facing  the  fire, 
the  center  table,  the  side  table,  the  upholstered 
chair  by  the  fireplace  and  its  accompanying  foot¬ 
stool,  are  fine  specimens  of  the  somewhat  indefinite 
period  which  we  nowadays  designate  as  Colonial, 
but  the  fireplace  is  of  a  different  school  entirely. 
It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  modern-made  tile, 
designed  by  Mr.  Mathesius.  The  Della  Robbia 
frieze  and  brackets,  the  green  shelf  and  hearth  and 


the  cream-colored  facing,  in 
unusually  large  pieces,  com¬ 
bine  in  a  most  pleasing  har¬ 
mony  of  colors,  all  of  which 
is  softened  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  mat-glazed  sur¬ 
faces.  At  either  side  of  the 
fireplace  is  a  deeply  recessed 
window  above  bookcases, 
whose  curtains  are  of  the 
proper  shade  of  green  to 
accompany  that  of  the  fire¬ 
place. 

Throughout  the  room  the 
white  woodwork  is  in  an 
ivory  tone,  the  wall  cover¬ 
ing  is  a  straw-colored  Jap¬ 
anese  grass  cloth  and  the 
hardwood  floors  are  covered 
with  huge  Indian  camel’s- 
hair  rugs  in  a  pleasing  and 
serviceable  neutral  tone, 
which  blends  well  with  that 
of  the  wall  covering.  The 
alcove  on  the  right  of  the 
fireplace  seems  to  have  a 
color  scheme  of  its  own,  but 
one  altogether  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  room  itself.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  its 
frieze,  or  panels,  with  paper 
in  an  old-fashioned  rustic 
pattern  with  huge  trees 
growing  on  the  borders  of  a 
marsh,  and  out  of  deference  to  this  decorative 
feature  the  owner  designates  this  nook  as  “The 
Swamp.”  Its  upper  background  is  formed  of  a 
series  of  high  windows,  outside  of  which  are  win¬ 
dow  boxes  with  deep  red  geraniums. 

If  the  living  room  presented  difficulties  for 
period  work,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  for  here  the  very  best  traditions  of 
Colonial  furnishings  are  most  faithfully  carried 
out  in  every  detail.  First  of  all  is  the  wall  cover¬ 
ing,  with  its  large  floral  and  fruit  pattern  in  pea¬ 
cock  colors.  When  the  decorator  proposed  this 
paper,  the  architect  threw  up  his  hands  in  despair, 
but  the  owner  with  a  quick  intuition  took  sides 
with  the  decorator,  and  no  one  now  is  more  lavish 
in  his  praise  of  Mrs.  Cushing’s  selection  than  the 
previously  skeptical  architect.  The  harmony  of 
the  paper  with  the  window  curtains  stenciled  to 
match  it,  the  pure  white  woodwork,  the  Sheraton 
furniture  and  the  blue  tapestry  curtains  in  the 
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main  entrance  to  the  dining  room  from  the  front 
hall  melt  into  a  general  effect  in  which  there  is  no 
jarring  note.  The  coved  ceiling  has  the  effect  of 
somewhat  reducing  the  height  of  the  room  to  its 
general  advantage,  and  the  central  lighting  fix¬ 
ture,  though  of  distinctively  modern  arrangement, 
with  its  electric  lights  concealed  by  the  convex  glass 
shield,  has  a  typical  old-fashioned  fringe  of  glass 
crystals  characteristic  of  the  earlier  days.  For 
wall  decorations  the  room  has  but  three  fine  old 
English  engravings  suitably  framed  in  mahogany. 

The  second  floor  hall  of  this  house  is  really  en¬ 
titled  to  a  better  appellation.  It  deserves  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  In 
the  whole  house.  Broad  and  spacious  in  every 
dimension,  it  spreads  out  into  a  wide  alcove  on 
the  outer  side,  with  glass  doorways  to  the  roof  of 
the  entrance  porch  on  one  side  and  a  built-in  book 
closet  opposite.  In  its  center  is  a  handsome  old 
mahogany  desk  with  all  the  proper  little  furnish¬ 
ings  in  keeping.  Rare  old  family  portraits  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  hallway  and  the  Colonial  spirit 
is  further  maintained  by  the  mahogany  hand  rail 
along  the  stairs,  and  the  double  paneled  mahogany 
doors  to  the  bedchambers. 


The  master’s  bedchamber,  with  exposure  to 
the  light  and  air  on  three  sides,  is  literally  lined 
with  chintz,  than  which  nothing  is  cooler  and 
more  refreshing  for  the  summer  home  bedroom. 
Chintz  is  the  material  of  the  window  curtains, 
the  portieres  for  the  large  bay  window,  the  bed 
covers  and  even  the  sofa  pillows,  while  the  paper, 
in  identically  the  same  floral  pattern  in  red  and 
blue,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  a  few  feet  away 
from  the  chintz  itself.  An  unusual  but  restful 
color  scheme  is  developed  in  the  guest  chamber. 
It  is  composed  of  old  rose  and  tan  with  a  dash  of 
green  in  the  curtains,  wall  and  floor  coverings, 
while  the  furniture,  except  for  the  brass  bedsteads, 
is  of  wicker  and  maple,  whose  light  colors  fit  in  so 
well  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  room 
that  almost  anything  else  would  seem  out  of  place. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  paintings,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  miniatures  was  recently  placed  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Portland  Art  Museum  by  the 
Society  of  Oregon  Artists.  The  exhibit  was  of 
special  interest  because  all  of  the  work  was  the 
product  of  artists  who  make  their  homes  in 
Oregon. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS 
BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


A  notable  collection  of  paintings  of 
American  painters  has  until  recently 
been  on  view  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
and  those  who  saw  it  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  American  exhibitions  so  far  assembled.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  not  long  ago  the  famous 
group  of  the  Societe  Nouvelle  of  Paris  made  its 
debut  in  the  classic  building  of  which  Buffalo  is 
justly  proud,  and  it  seemed  very  appropriate  that 
the  director,  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage,  who  secured 
the  French  pictures  for  Buffalo,  St.  Fouis,  Chicago 
and  Boston,  should  place  in  her  gallery  the  most 
imposing  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  her  own 
countrymen  so  far  shown  in  Buffalo.  It  was  an 
assemblage  of  pictures  of  rare  refinement  which 
admirably  harmonized  with  each  other  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  great  advantage  on  the  delicate  grey 
background.  The  collection  was  very  broad  in 
scope,  and  included  every  phase  of  American  art 
with  each  artist  represented  by  his  best  work. 
Not  since  the  Pan-American  Exhibition  had  such 
a  notable  group  of  the  works  of  George  Inness 
been  brought  together,  and  of  these  all  but  two 
are  owned  in  Buffalo  and  were  lent  from  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Mrs.  Porter  Norton,  Air.  J.  J.  Albright, 
Mr.  William  A.  Rogers  and  Mr.  George  Cary. 
Nor  is  it  a  common  thing  to  see  twelve  Tyrons 
together  which,  grouped  opposite  the  Innesses, 
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gave  such  a  rare  opportunity  to  study  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  exquisite  genius  of  this  artist.  On 
another  wall  hung  a  group  of  six  paintings  by 
John  H.  Twachtman,  five  of  which  were  of  the 
well-known  Yellowstone  series.  The  beautiful 
Beechwoods ,  by  Emil  Carlsen,  lent  by  Willis  O. 
Chapin  and  one  or  two  others  have  formed  a 
landscape-room. 

In  the  long  gallery  on  the  center  screen,  holding 
of  course,  the  place  of  honor,  was  the  Portrait  of 
Miss  Lillian  W oakes,  by  James  McNeill  Whistler, 
which  is  a  well-known  and  important  work  by  that 
master.  In  the  same  room  all  the  members  of 
the  Ten,  were  represented  by  one  or  more  of  their 
best  works.  The  Lute  Player,  by  Thomas  W. 
Dewing,  represents  the  idealization  of  a  feminine 
personality  with  perfect  details  and  is  yet  treated 
in  so  broad  and  artistic  a  manner  that  it  would 
appeal  to  the  painter  as  well  as  the  layman.  The 
Boston  men  were  splendidly  represented  and  two 
of  the  most  important  works  by  Edmund  C. 
Tarbell  were  captured  from  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  artist’s  life  work  at  Copley  Hall,  Boston. 
The  best  of  the  portraits  of  men  at  least  was  that 
of  President  Seelye  of  Smith  College,  an  important 
and  masterly  canvas,  which  occupied  the  center 
of  the  wall  of  gallery  seventeen.  The  full-length, 
life-size  figure,  in  its  black  gown,  faced  with 
purple,  is  seated  near  a  table  covered  by  a  blue 
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cloth,  on  which  are  books  and  a  lamp.  It  is  very 
simple,  very  quiet  and  very  fine.  The  head  is 
altogether  admirable. 

The  Lesson,  by  F.  W.  Benson,  was  there  with 
two  other  enchantingly  beautiful  works  by  that 
artist,  and  three  works  by  Joseph  De  Camp. 
Childe  Hassam  showed  his  magic  power  and  ver¬ 
satility  in  his  group  of  six  canvases  which  included 
the  noted  Breakfast  Room,  New  York  City,  Winter, 
from  Worcester,  and  The  Little  Shoemaker's  Shop. 
J.  Alden  Weir’s  mysterious  dark  nocturne  and  his 
exquisite  Flower  Girl,  held  conspicuous  places, 
while  Robert  Reid’s  beautiful  garden  and  attrac¬ 
tive  figures  were  most  appealing.  William  M. 
Chase  exhibited  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in  black  and 
a  masterly  painted  study  of  Fish.  Edward  Red- 
field’s  gold  medal  picture  showed  its  beautiful 
and  vital  qualities  to  great  advantage  from  where 
it  hung,  as  did  also  Paul  Dougherty’s  latest  marine 
with  its  waves  and  surf,  and  Schofield’s  November 
Grey.  Three  beautiful  nudes  attracted  much 
attention,  Fantasie,  by  Lillian  M.  Genth,  Femme 
Nue,  by  Carl  Nordell,  and  Cicada,  by  Seargent 
Kendall.  Robert  MacCameron’s  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Thomas  was  unusually  fine.  Two  works  by  Henri 
and  Tarbell’s  Dreamer,  hung  at  the  entrance 
while  below  them  were  placed  the  only  two  works 
in  sculpture  included  in  the  exhibition,  the  ex¬ 


quisite  Melisande  and  the  Head  of  an  Old  Man,  by 
James  E.  Fraser.  A  most  characteristic  painting 
by  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  entitled  The  Family, 
attracted  much  attention,  and  important  works 
by  Mary  Cassatt,  Lydia  F.  Emmett,  Gari 
Melchers,  George  DeForest  Brush,  Frederick  C. 
Frieseke,  Richard  E.  Miller,  Mrs.  Abbott  H. 
Thayer,  Wilton  Lockwood,  Albert  L.  Groll, 
Elliott  Daingerfield,  Horatio  Walker  and  others 
held  important  places  in  the  exhibition. 

Another  gallery  was  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  Henry  Golden  Dearth  whose  colorful  produc¬ 
tions  have  won  praise  from  the  critics  and  the 
public  in  general.  Mr.  Dearth’s  feeling  as  a  col¬ 
lector  of  Antiquities  is  now  appearing  in  his  work, 
and  he  has  introduced  in  these  recent  pictures  his 
Persian  plates  and  draperies,  and  his  textiles  and 
wood-carvings  from  other  countries. 

This  American  Collection  at  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  which  included  one  hundred  and  fifty-live 
paintings  and  two  works  in  sculpture,  remained 
in  place  until  September  second.  The  spirit  of 
this  exhibition  was  delightfully  cheerful  and  color¬ 
ful  and  the  picture  subjects  were  such  that  one 
could  linger  again  and  again  before  a  canvas, 
supplying  in  imagination  beautiful  tales  to 
accompany  their  frequent  recurrence  to  memory 
in  the  silent  hours  when  fancy  reigns  supreme. 


Lent  by  Smith  College 
DAWN 


BY  DWIGHT  W.  TRYON,  N.A. 


Lent  by  Smith  College 


PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  L.  CLARK  SEELYE 
EX-PRESIDENT  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 
BY  EDMUND  C.  TARBELL,  N.A. 
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Theodore  hanfqrd  pond, 

CRAFTSMAN.  BY  WARREN 
WILMER  BROWN 

While  there  are  hundreds  of 
devoted  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
each  of  whom  is  contributing  more  or  less  to  the 
great  recreative  force  of  the  Handicraft  Move¬ 
ment,  it  is,  as  always  the  case,  reserved  for  the 
few  to  stand  separated  from  their  fellow-workmen 
by  reason  of  their  own  individual  gifts  and 
achievements. 

That  Theodore  Hanford  Pond  is  entitled  to 
rank  with  these  is  obvious  when  his  pronounced 
ability  in  practically  all  of  the  arts  and  crafts  is 
considered,  and  also  more  particularly,  in  view 
of  the  great  amount  of  successful  synthetic  work 
he  has  done  as  a  teacher,  and,  in  several  instances, 
as  a  pioneer. 

Mr.  Pond  has  been  identified  with  the  Craft 
Movement  almost  from  its  beginning  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  his  career  having  commenced  when  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Pratt  Institute  about  twenty  years 
ago.  For  a  short  time  after  leaving  school  he 


devoted  himself  to  commercial  designing  of  wall¬ 
paper,  carpets  and  rugs,  stained-glass,  furniture¬ 
carving,  jewelry,  etc.,  gaining  thereby  a  broad 
experience  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  later 
years. 

But  successful  as  he  was  as  a  salaried  man, 
he  w'as  lured  by  no  Lorelei  of  Commerce;  his  am¬ 
bition  lay  elsewhere  and  the  turning  point  was 
reached  when  one  day  he  strode  into  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  scarcely  more  than  a  lad, 
with  a  portfolio  of  designs  under  his  arm.  What 
he  had  to  show  created  a  favorable  impression, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  asked  to  open  a 
class  in  Decorative  Design  at  the  School,  nothing 
of  the  kind  then  existing.  He  accepted  and  held 
the  position  several  years  in  conjunction  with 
the  Directorship  of  Drawing  and  Design  at  the 
Association  Business  Institute  in  New  York. 

The  foundation  of  the  reputation  Mr.  Pond 
now  enjoys  was  laid  during  the  next  few  years 
and  his  success  as  a  teacher,  especially  at  the 
Rhode  Island  school,  soon  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion,  finally  bringing  him  a  call  from  Mechanics 
Institute  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  organized 
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and  for  five  years  directed  its  initial  Department 
of  Applied  and  Fine  Arts. 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Pond  created  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Design  and  Applied  Art  at  the  Maryland 
Institute  in  Baltimore,  and  what  he  did  there 
must  be  regarded  as  his  finest  and  most  telling 
constructive  work.  His  department  in  an  as¬ 
tonishingly  brief  period  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  progressive  in  the  whole  school. 

Last  year,  he  decided  to  give  up  institutional 
teaching — for  a  while  at  least — and  he  is  now 
conducting  the  Pond  Applied  Art  Studios  in 
Baltimore.  There  he  has  surrounded  himself 
with  a  brilliant  group  of  young  assistants,  and 
the  jewelry,  pottery,  silver,  designing  in  various 
materials  and  mediums,  etc.,  that  is  leaving  his 
workshop  is  not  only  enjoying  very  much  of  a 
vogue  in  Baltimore  but  also  is  in  demand  in 
widely  separated  places  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Pond  has  ever  been  a  direct  and  devoted 
student  of  Nature;  his  knowledge  of  plant  and 


flower  life  to  which  he  has  constant  recourse  for 
motifs,  is  both  intimate  and  comprehensive, 
his  applications  moreover  indicating  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  adaptability  of  both  common 
and  rare  varieties.  Frequently  he  turns  his 
attention  to  decorative  painting  and  for  this  he 
usually  employs  landscape,  and  sometimes  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects.  A  fitting  example  is  an  oil 
called  The  Gates  of  Dawn,  wherein  big  masses  of 
cumuli  clouds  tower  like  giant  pillars  to  the  zenith ; 
preeminently  a  sky  study,  and  as  such  remarkably 
impressive.  A  rugged  landscape,  with  low  hills 
shouldering  each  other  away  from  a  picturesque 
old  castle,  is  of  the  same  type,  but  colder  and  more 
formal. 

Exquisite  in  finish  Mr.  Pond’s  work  is,  in  what¬ 
ever  form,  although  he  never  sacrifices  good 
workmanship  to  superficial  charm.  One  of  the 
best  features  of  his  production  is  its  strength  of 
construction;  a  piece  from  his  hands  invites  the 
closest  scrutiny,  inside  and  out,  from  this  angle 
and  that.  When  handling  silver,  Mr.  Pond  dis¬ 
plays  a  preference  for  simple  forms  and  patterns 
that  are  primarily  adapted  for  use.  Fussiness  of 
detail,  “frosted  effects”  and  repousse  he  frowns 
upon.  A  three-piece  coffee  set  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Colonial,  done  with  the  help  of  his  assistants 
after  his  own  design,  epitomizes  the  good  points 
of  his  method  in  silver,  being  soft  and  lustrous 
of  surface,  strongly  put  together  without  a  touch 
of  gaucherie  that  often  attends  solidity,  and  each 
piece  presents  a 
sharp,  beautiful 
silhouette  when 
seen  in  profile. 

Mr.  Pond  has 
filled  many  com- 
missions  for 
lighting  fixtures. 

In  these  he  com¬ 
bines  stained 
glass  with  metal 
in  restful  tonal 
harmony,  and 
his  lamps  sug¬ 
gest  intelligent 
study  of  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  e  n  - 
vironment  a  n  d 
color  scheme  of 
the  places  for 
which  they  are 
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A  Successful  Exhibition 

in  copper  and  brass  with  opalescent  glass  is  a 
typical  example,  as  are  a  pair  of  side  wall  lights 
of  iridescent  copper,  pendant  flower  motif,  and 
two  of  copper  and  brass,  one  suggesting  the  torch 
and  the  other  the  tulip.  Grace  and  simplicity  are 
noteworthy  features  of  these  lights. 

The  excellence  of  his  jewelry  and  pottery  bear 
testimony  further  to  this  craftsman’s  skill  and 
versatility.  Lightness  of  touch  and  subtle  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  color  of  the  metals  and  gems  characterize 
the  jewelry,  while  in  the  pottery  he  avoids  pic¬ 
torial  decoration,  ordinarily  selecting  flat  quiet 
devices  that  will  not  detract  from  any  sort  of 
setting  in  which  the  pieces  may  find  themselves. 

While  always  showing  highly  developed  powers 
of  execution,  Mr.  Pond’s  work,  after  all  is  con¬ 
sidered,  is  distinctive  chiefly  because  of  the  rare 
degree  of  individualism  it  displays.  Technique 
is  taken  for  granted  in  this  virtuosic  age;  person¬ 
ality  cannot  be  presupposed,  nor,  it  might  be 
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added,  can  it  be  readily  classified  and  labeled. 
Every  object  that  Mr.  Pond  presents  has  this 
element  in  greater  or  less  amount  and  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  no  matter  how  unimportant  an  occu¬ 
pation  he  may  be  engaged  upon,  he  is  never 
trifling,  but  gives  to  the  smallest  thing  the  same 
amount  of  thought  and  pains  that  he  apportions 
to  his  largest  commission. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  EXHIBITION 

The  closing  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
^  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  on  Sunday,  June  30,  brought 
to  an  end  the  year’s  art  season  in  America,  as  the 
Pittsburgh  exhibition  is  the  last  of  the  big  shows 
held  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  doors  were  closed  30,517  persons  had 
visited  the  Institute  to  view  the  348  paintings. 
The  largest  Sunday  attendance  for  this  year  was 
on  April  28,  when  3,280  people  were  counted  in  the 
galleries.  An  important  feature  of  the  exhibition 
every  year  is  the  attendance  of  the  school  children. 
This  year  thirty-nine  different  schools  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  1,310  pupils,  accompanied  by  their 
teachers.  The  various  clubs  of  the  city  interested 
in  art  proved  their  interest  by  an  attendance  of 
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387.  There  were  many  prominent  out-of-town 
visitors  at  the  Institute,  and  several  important 
sales  were  consummated  as  a  result. 

The  number  of  paintings  sold  was  twenty-one, 
eleven  of  these  being  pictures  by  foreign  artists, 
which  will  thus  remain  in  this  country.  The 
complete  list  of  sales  follows : 

Kermess,  by  Gennaro  Befani. 

Portrait  of  Her  Grace,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  by 
Jacques  Emile  Blanche. 

Frost  and  Sunshine,  by  George  H.  Bogert. 

The  Two  Friends,  by  Ulisse  Caputo. 

Maidenhood,  by  Elliott  Daingerfield. 

Blue  Flowers,  by  Louise  Galtier-Boissiere. 


The  Fountain:  Moon¬ 
light,  by  Henri  Eugene  Le 
Sidaner. 

The  Seine  and  the  Pont 
Royal,  by  Henri  Eugene  Le 
Sidaner. 

Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree,  by  John  Muirhead. 

Afternoon  Light  on  the 
Hills ,  by  J.  Francis 
Murphy. 

Silver  Night,  by  Julius 
Olsson. 

Pastorella,  by  Charles 
Sims. 

In  Gloucester  Harbor,  by 
George  Sotter. 

Shop  Girls,  by  Elizabeth 
Sparhawk- J  ones. 

Rankin,  by  A.  W.  Sparks. 
Roses  and  Chintz,  by 
Harold  Speed. 

Eleanor,  by  Alice  Kent 
Stoddard. 

Leafy  June,  by  Henry 
Scott  Tuke. 

Joy  of  the  Morning,  by 
Harry  Mills  Walcott. 

Ploughingf  or  Buckwheat , 
by  J.  A I  den  Weir. 

A wakeni ng  II ills ,  by 
Bruce  Crane. 

Four  of  these  canvases 
will  be  transferred  to  the 
Permanent  Collection  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  as 
announced  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  has  acquired  by 
purchase  Ploughing  for 
Buckwheat,  by  J.  Alden  Weir;  Afternoon  Light  on 
the  Hills,  by  J.  Francis  Murphy;  Portrait  of  Her 
Grace,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  by  Jacques  Emile 
Blanche,  and  Leafy  June,  by  Henry  Scott  Tuke. 
These  four  works  will  be  hung  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Permanent  Collection. 

Some  of  the  paintings  will  go  to  the  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Selected  Paintings  by  American  Artists,  to  be  held 
there  in  September.  The  special  group  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  Lavery  will  be  shipped  to  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  in  Buffalo,  where  they  are  to  be  shown 
early  in  the  fall.  After  Buffalo  they  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramaphone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines 
with  Victor  Records  and  Victor 
Needles — the  combination.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  get  the  un- 
equaled  Victor  tone. 


X  HIS  MASTERS  VOICE  A 


Tone 


rpi  ,  |  |  ...  _  Victor-Victrola  VI,  $25 

1  hat  s  where  the  V  ictor-  V  ictrola  °ak 


Victor-Victrola  ^  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  [Qf  quartered  oak 
Other  styles  $15  to  $150 


Victor-Victrola 


is  pre-eminent 


You  might  be  able  to  build  a  cabinet 
that  outwardly  would  resemble  a 
Victor-Victrola.  You  might  even  copy 
the  inside  construction  and  details,  if 
they  were  not  protected  by  patents.  But 
there  is  no  copying  the  superior  Victor- 
Victrola  tone  quality. 

That  represents  years  of  patient  experi¬ 
ment — -with  various  woods,  with  different 
proportions,  with  numerous  vibratory  sur¬ 
faces— and  it  is  simply  astonishing  how 
slight  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape,  in  posi¬ 
tion,  seriously  affects  the  tone  quality. 

No,  the  Victor-Victrola  tone  can’t  be 
equaled!  Even  though  the  eye  could  take 
in  every  detail  of  construction,  there  is 
still  that  same  indescribable  “something” 
which  makes  the  Stradivarius  supreme 
among  violins,  which  gives  to  the  Victor- 
Victrola  the  wonderfully  sweet,  clear  and 
mellow  tone  that  has  established  this  in¬ 
strument  as  pre-eminent  in  tone  quality. 

Hear  the  Victor-Victrola  today  at  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer’s — you’ll  spend  a  delightful  half-hour  and  come 
away  with  a  greater  love  for  music 
and  a  more  thorough  appreciation 
of  this  superb  instrument. 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Sir  G.  Parker,  M.  P. 

The  eminent  novelist- 
statesman,  writes  from 
London : 

“■  Sanatogen  is  to  my 
mind  a  true  food-tonic, 
feeding  the  nerves,  in¬ 
creasing  the  energy  and 
giving  fresh  vigor  to  the 
overworked  body  and 
mind.” 


The  Experience  of  Famous  Men 
and  Women  Proxies  that  Sanatogen 
Will  Help  your  JVerxJes 


John  Burroughs 

The  distinguished  nat¬ 
uralist  and  author, 
writes : 

44  I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefitted  by 
Sanatogen.  My  sleep  is 
fifty  per  cent,  betterthan 
it  was  one  year  ago,  and 
my  mind  and  strength 
are  much  improved.” 

Hall  Caine 

The  dramatist, writes: 
uMy  experience  of 
Sanatogen  has  been  that 
as  a  tonic  nerve  food  it 
has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  benefitted  me.” 


CREATIVE  work  demands  much  of  its  votaries.  Writers, 
statesmen  and  public  men  generally  often  overestimate 
the  measure  of  their  vitality.  They  reach  a  point  where 
the  pressure  of  accomplishment  leaves  them  tired,  jaded  and  debilitated. 
And  it  is  significant  that  almost  universally  under  such  conditions  they  have 
turned  to  Sanatogen,  the  food  tonic,  in  order  to  rebuild  and  restore  their  nerve 
health. 


Arnold  Bennett 

The  famous  novelist, 
writes : 

44The  tonic  effect  of 
Sanatogen  on  me  is  sim¬ 
ply  wonderful.  ’ 


Sanatogen  is  a  scientific  union  of  purest  protein  and  organic  phosphorus — 
two  pure  nerve  and  cell  foods.  They  are  so  combined  as  to  be  easily  and 
readily  digested  and  quickly  absorbed  by  the  starved  cells — replacing  the 
energy  lost  through  illness,  overwork  or  worry.  There  is  no  harmful  tempor¬ 
ary  stimulation  in  Sanatogen — just  scientifically  prepared  food  that  nourishes 
and  revitalizes — improving  digestion,  promoting  refreshing  sleep,  conveying 
fresh  vigor  to  the  overworked  body  and  mind. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  only  do  day-to-day  men  and  women  realize 
the  value  of  Sanatogen — but  the  brilliant  intellects  whose  pictures  adorn  the 
walls  in  thousands  of  homes — and  whose  achievements  furnish  inspiration  for 
the  rank  and  file — write  in  praiseful  endorsement  of  this  remarkable  food  tonic. 

You  may  find  the  solution  to  your  nerve  troubles  in  the  experience  of  these 


famous  men  and  women — and  the  enthusiastic  endorsements  of  over  16,000 

0^'  "  Write  for  a  Free  Copy  of  “Our  Nerves  of  Tomorrow” 


TIk*  work  of  a  physician  author,  beautifully  illustrated,  which  tells  you  some  really 
interesting  things  about  your  nervous  system,  facts  which  vitally  affect  your  well-being 
and  which  therefore  you  ought  (o  know.  This  hook  also  tells  the  story  of  Sanatogen  con¬ 
vincingly,  from  the  point  ot  view  of  a  physician,  hut  so  that  any  layman  can  understand  it. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes — $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist — if  not  obtainable  from  him,  sent  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  30-P  Irving  Place,  New  York 


Recollections  of  Guy  de  Maupassant.  By  his  Valet,  FRANCOIS.  With 
Fifteen  Illustrations.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Guy  de  Maupassant 
was  almost  constantly  accompanied,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  his  faithful 
servant  Francois,  who  has  just  published  this  account  of  the  days  he  spent  caring 
for  his  beloved  master.  Francois  has  here  given  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the 
master  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted.  Decorated  cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage,  20c. 


JOHN  LANE  CO.NEW  YO 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


METAL  LANTERN 
BY  PUPIL  OF  TROY  SCHOOL 


The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  opens  for  the  season  October  i, 
although  students  may  enter  at  any  time, 
in  which  case  the  term  begins  at  the  date 
of  entrance.  As  heretofore,  it  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Emilie  C. 
Adams,  formerly  director  of  the  Emma 
Willard  Art  School.  With  Miss  Adams 
are  associated  a  staff  of  specialists  in  the 
various  branches  of  instruction. 

The  Troy  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
stands  for  efficiency  and  it,  therefore,  ap¬ 
peals  greatly  to  earnest  students  who  de¬ 
sire  to  specialize  in  arts  and  crafts  work, 
and  this  coming  year  to  students  desiring 
to  specialize  in  the  Normal  Arts.  It  ad¬ 
heres  strictly  to  the  practice  of  teaching 
the  fundamental  principles,  which  once 
understood  may  be  applied  under  any  con¬ 
ditions. 

This  school  also  offers  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  specialize  in  the  fine  arts, 
the  work  including  both  technical  and 
critical  study  of  art.  The  best  advantages 
are  offered  in  every  branch  of  art. 


BOOKCASE 

BY  A  STUDENT  OF  THE  TROY  SCHOOL 
OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


September,  igi2 
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.Piano 


One  of  the  three  great 
Pianos  of  the  World 


TKe  JoKn  CKurcK  Company 

Cincinnati  NewYork  Chicago 
Owners  oC 

The  Everett  Piano  Co.  Boston 


The  publishers  announce  that  they  can 
supply 

only  4  more  complete  sets  of 
this  magazine, 

including  the  very  rare 

English  “Studio,’  Vols.  I  to  IX, 
“The  International  Studio,”  Vols.  I  to 
XXVII,  also  rare, 

and  Vols.  XXVIII  to  XLVI,  ending 
June  1912. 

Each  volume  contains  four  monthly  issues 

‘Price  of  the  complete  set  in  55  Volumes, 
bound  in  green  buckram, 

$257.00 

English  “ Studio ’Volumes  I  to  IX,  alone, 

$100.00 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

120  West  32d  Street  ."  .'  New  York  City 


CRETAN  STONE 

Mantels  cost  less  and  are 
Dustless,  Durable,  Waterproof,  Fireproof. 
Carved  like  stone,  look  like  stone, 
are  like  stone 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalog 

Prices  to  suit  all  purses 

L.  M.  BUEHLER  C&  COMPANY 

35  West  36th  Street,  NewYork  City 
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FLints  Fine  Furniture 


AUTUMN  EXHIBIT  OF 
ENGLISH  PERIOD  DESIGNS 


CARVED  CHEST 

student’s  WORK  AT  TROY  SCHOOL 


Reflecting  the  growing  taste  for  furniture 
of  early  English  design,  we  are  showing 
particularly  attractive  suites  and  odd 
pieces  of  Elizabethan  and  William  and 
Mary  period  styles. 

Correct  reproductions  of  beautiful  old 
models  for  Dining  Room,  as  well  as 
Textile  Hangings  and  Upholstery  Fab¬ 
rics  which  accord  with  them,  may  be 
had  in  many  harmonious  combinations. 

Ample  opportunity  is  offered  for  the 
indulgence  of  personal  preferences  and 
inspection,  without  obligation  to  purchase 


Geo.  C.  Flint  Co.  i 


JACOBSON  &  COMPANY 


241  EAST  44th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


REPRESENTED  IN 


Detroit,  Mich.,  by  THE  DETROIT  MANTEL  &  TILE  CO.,  114  Broadway 
Cleveland,  O.,  by  THE  CLARENCE  H.  COLLINGS  CO.,  1527  Prospect  Avenue,  S.  E. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  THE  E.  J.  DETRICK  CO.,  3924  Fifth  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Md.,  by  C.  J.  BENSON  &  COMPANY,  Charles  and  Franklin  Streets 


MANTEL  OF  THE  JACOBEAN  PERIOD 


CEMENT 

MANTELS 

Reproduction  of  Mantels  in 
Artificial  Caen  Stone,  Lime¬ 
stone,  Istrian  Stone  and  others. 
Also  of  all  Marbles. 

The  Pioneers  in  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Chimney  Pieces  offer 
exclusive  designs  and  colorings. 
Antique  and  Modern. 

These  mantles  are  being 
placed  in  the  most  exclusive 
houses  throughout  the  United 
States.  Catalogue  will  be  sent 
to  the  trade  on  application. 


The  Troy  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
received  a  charter  from  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
June,  1910,  and  it  is  therefore  recognized 
among  the  technical  schools  of  the  State 
and  is  so  listed,  and  the  graduates  will  be 
eligible  to  qualify  for  State  positions. 

Besides  the  regular  day  classes  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  Monday  and  Wednesday  eve¬ 
nings  in  cast  drawing,  illustration  and  de¬ 
signing.  The  lecture  course  in  anatomy, 
theory  of  color,  perspective  and  composi¬ 
tion  extends  through  the  entire  year  from 
October  until  June. 

A  member  of  the  faculty,  Mr.  Henry 
James  Albright,  is  spending  the  summer 
months  visiting  the  art  centers  of  Europe 
and  thus  preparing  for  more  extended  work 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  October. 

Especially  notable  work  is  done  at  the 
Troy  School  in  the  department  of  wood 
carving,  which  is  conducted  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  Mr.  Karl  von  Rydings- 
vard,  who  gives  instruction  and  criticisms 
twice  a  month.  We  reproduce  in  these 
columns  several  examples  of  student’s 
work  in  this  branch,  also  an  example  of 
pierced  metal  work  in  the  form  of  a  very 
effective  lantern.  The  department  of  jew¬ 
elry  has  likewise  received  very  high  com¬ 
mendation  from  competent  judges. 


CARVED  CHAIR 

THE  WORK  OF  A  PUPIL  OF  THE  TROY 
SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
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BOOKPLATE 

BY  WILLIAM  EDGAR  FISHER 


“A  Portfolio  of  Bookplates.”  Pri¬ 
vately  printed  copper-plates,  signed  by  the 
artist.  (William  Edgar  Fisher,  New  York.) 

Here  is  a  collection  of  gracefully  de¬ 
signed  and  skilfully  engraved  bookplates, 
issued  without  letterpress  in  a  form  of 
strong  appeal  to  the  collector.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  write  text  to  accompany 
these  bookplates,  but  rather  to  indulge  in 
a  few  comments  on  the  studied  grace  of 
their  design.  The  bookplate,  as  a  piece  of 
design,  stands  rather  a  severe  test.  Most 
work  of  the  kind,  like  book-covers  or  title- 
pages,  are  seen  once  and  usually  are  well 
adapted  to  their  specific  purpose,  both  in 
design  and  treatment.  Each  is  made  for 
some  one  particular  occasion,  whereas  the 
bookplate  must  be  repeated  ad  infinitum, 
and  must  not  grow  tiresome  by  this  rep¬ 
etition.  It  is  obvious  that  no  book¬ 
plate  could  be  exactly  suited  in  motive 
and  idea  to  each  and  every  book  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  library.  Some  designs,  however,  will 
be  found  to  be  more  generally  suitable  than 


BOOKPLATE 

BY  WILLIAM  EDGAR  FISHER 


SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  163  Leonard  St.,  New  York 


Hardware 


The  experienced  architect  appreciates  the  purity  and  accuracy 
of  the  designs  in  Sargent  Hardware.  This  enables  him  to  secure 
hardware  that  exactly  harmonizes  with  the  period  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  scheme  employed.  He  also  knows  he  can  place  absolute 
dependence  on  the  security  and  durability  of  Sargent  construction 
and  mechanical  perfection. 


We  are  also  fully  equipped  to  produce  Sargent  Hardware  in 
harmony  with  architects’  designs — coats  of  arms  of  cities  and 
states  for  public  buildings,  emblems  for  society  buildings,  company 
trade  marks  for  office  buildings;  monograms  and  family  crests  for 

residences. 


Write  for  our  Book  of  Designs.  It 
will  be  sent  on  request.  We  also 
have  a  Colonial  Book  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  hardware  designs  of  this 
period.  Study  these  books  and 
consult  your  architect  in  the  selection 
of  designs. 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 

SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

Sample  and  Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 

U.  8.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Before  you  go  to  your  steamfitter  are 
you  capable  of  discussing  your  heat¬ 
ing  problem  intelligently  with  him? 


You  should  be  and  will  be  when  you  have  read  our 
Primer  on  Heat, 

What  Heat  for  your  House? 

because  it  tells  you  in  simple  language  what  kind  of  heat 
you  should  have,  how  the  different  systems  work,  how  it 
is  possible  to  install  an  economical  equipment  which  will 
furnish  a  healthful  heat  evenly  in  all  parts  of  the  house 
and  many  other  things  equally  as  important,  concluding 


What 

Heat 

for  your 
House? 

A  FVimer  for  the  man 
who  i9  about  to  build 
a  new  house  or  make  an 
olJ  house  comfortable 


with  a  talk  on 


Pierce 


Boilers  and 
Radiators 


explaining  briefly  how  they  not  only  furnish  right  heat  but  how  they  will 
pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  in  fuel  economy  and  freedom  from 
repairs.  Our  Heat  Primer  is  free.  Send  for  it  today,  read  it  and  then  go 
to  your  steamfitter. 


Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 

A  series  of  500  subjects.  1,000  subjects  on  Italian  Art  and  500  on  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size  5!  x  8  inches.  1  cent  each,  or  80  cents  per  hundred.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue.  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  16Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCULPTURE  IN  SPAIN 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SPANISH  SERIES 
EdUed by  ALBERT  F.  CALVERT 

A  new  and  important  series  of  volumes  dealing  with 
Spain  in  its  various  aspects — its  History,  Art,  Cities 
and  Monuments.  Per  volume,  i2mo.  $ 1.50  net. 
-  Postage,  10  cents  extra  - 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  :  :  NEW  YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


February  15  to  April  27,  1913 

NEW  CUNARDER  “LACONIA,”  18,200  Tons 

71  days,  §100  up,  including  hotels,  guides,  drives, 
shore  excursions 

VISITING:  Madeira,  Spain,  Algiers,  Malta,  Athens,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  19  days  n  Palestine  and  Egypt,  Rome,  Riviera,  etc. 
Stopover  in  Europe  and  return  by  swift  S.  S.  “Mauretania” 
and  “Lusitan  a.”  Send  for  program. 


APPLIED  ART  PAYS 


Study  Applied  Art  at  home. 

Personal  Corresponuence  System 

Eminent  Instructors.  More  than  1:  _ 

years  successful  teaching.  Practical  re- 
bTb.pilsworth  suits  guaranteed.  Ouv  students  in  demand  by 
Founder&Art  leading  employers  of  artists.  Applied  Art  Courses 
Director  in  COMMERCIAL  DRAWING, ILLUSTRATING, TEACH¬ 

ERS  NORMAL.  FASHION,  LETTERING  AND  DESIGN,  CARTOON¬ 
ING, PHOTO  RETOUCHING,  ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE,  Etc. 

Endorsed  by  highest  authorities. 
Residence  Finishing  School  for  Advanced  Students. 
Artists’  outfits  furnished  enroled  students. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART,  Year  Book  free. 
■  504 J  Applied  Art  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  fllich.  _ 


FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 


KIT  KAT  CLUB 

ORG/^^Sp^NC.  A  Working  Club — Nol  a  School 

IS8I  \/  IB84  Members  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 
club  class,  working  from  models  four  evenings  each  week 
for  study  of  the  figure  and  draped  figure;  the  independent 
painting  class  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  :  also  the 
club  studio  for  working  privately,  exhibitions,  smokers, 
and  theannud  skelter  (masque  ball). 

DUES,  §*20.00  a  year.  Application  for  membership  must 
have  endorsement  of  member.  Eor  particulars  address  the 
Secretary,  1>I  East  14th  Street.  New  York  City. 


others,  and  such  that  constitute  good 
bookplates.  “The  best  bookplate  design, 
besides  being  the  most  appropriate  to  the 
greatest  number  of  books,  should  aim  to 
express  the  personality  of  the  owner  in 
terms  of  the  books  which  it  is  to  decorate, 
or  vice  versa.  If  such  a  blending  of  motives 
be  thoughtfully  studied  it  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  a  design  which  must  always  strike 
the  pleasant  note  of  appropriateness  and 
can  never  offend.” 

The  three  examples  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  work 
illustrated  are  typical  of  his  keen  sense  of 
design  and  his  nice  draughtsmanship.  The 
Cameron  Mann  plate  is  a  fine  bit  of  work, 
evidently  for  an  ecclesiastic.  There  is  in  it 
all  that  quaint  flavor  of  antiquity  so  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  plate  of  this  sort,  and  from  a 


BOOKPLATE 

BY  WILLIAM  EDGAR  FISHER 


technical  standpoint  it  is  to  be  noticed  how 
admirably  the  design  is  balanced  and  tied 
together. 

The  gift-plate  of  Bowdoin  College  is  an¬ 
other  special  plate  designed  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  shows  Mr.  Fisher  in  a  more 
informal  but  no  less  pleasing  vein. 

The  composition  is  excellent,  and  the 
bold  manner  in  which  the  pair  of  oars  is 
thrown  across  the  design  is  not  only 
unique  but  exceptionally  well  done.  The 
disposition  of  the  lettering  in  this  plate  is 
well  worth  note  as  an  admirable  example 
of  scale  and  placement. 

The  William  McLauclilan  plate  is  a 
beautiful  one  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  shows,  perhaps,  more  ambitious  ar¬ 
chitectural  draughtsmanship  than  any  in 
the  portfolio.  There  is  a  delightful  finesse 
of  detail  in  the  delineation  of  the  pilaster 
capitals  and  the  consoles  on  each  side  of 
the  name,  and  above  all  the  bookplate  is 
of  the  right  shape — the  tall,  narrow  pro¬ 
portion  that  best  fits  itself  to  the  greatest 
number  of  books.  There  are  nine  other 
plates  in  the  collection — plates  which 
should  establish  their  designer  in  a  very 
definite  niche  among  the  exponents  of  the 
“  Ex  Libris.”  C.  M.  P 
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ORIENTAL  RUG 
SKEPTICISM 

accounts  for  my  being  in  business.  Knowing 
that  four  out  of  every  five  rug  books  are 
written  by  dealers,  I  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  I  became  a  dealer.  My  in¬ 
structor  was  experience.  I  bought  several 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  rugs  for  myself 
before  I  felt  able  to  buy  wisely.  Now  I  buy 
more  gem  rugs  than  any  ten  men  in 
America.  It  is  no  trick  to  sell  such  rugs; 
my  success  is  in  my  buying.  If  you  buy 
of  me  you  will  buy  right.  And  you  can 
afford  none  but  the  best.  Rug  list  sent  upon 
request ,  and  rugs  prepaid  on  approval. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  Major  U.S.A.,  Retired 
120  Cayuga  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Made  to  order — to  exactly  match 
the  color  scheme  of  any  room 

“You  select  the  color — we’ll 
make  the  rug.”  Any  width — 
seamless  up  to  16  feet.  Any 
length.  Any  colortone— soft  and 
subdued, or  bright  and  striking. 
Original,  individual,  artistic, 
dignified.  Pure  wool  or  camel’s 
hair,  expertly  woven  at  short 
notice.  Write  for  color  card. 
Order  through  your  furnisher. 


Thread  &  Thrum  Workshop 
Auburn,  New  York 


MISSES 

WH1TTREDGE&BARR0WS 

Interior  Decoration 

Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furniture 
4  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


POTS  VASES 

FOUNTAINS  PEDESTALS 
BENCHES  BALUSTRADES 
EXPERTS 

Send  IS  Cents  for  Booklet 

Francis  Howard 

5  Wat  2ftlh  St..  New  York  City 

See  Sweet’s  Catalogue  for  1912, 
pages  1598  and  1599 


Beautiful  Art  in  Beadwork 

Gives  plain  directions,  with  illustrations,  how  to 
make  Necklaces,  Belts,  Purses,  Lampshades,  Hair 
Ornaments,  Dress  Trimmings  and  hundreds  of  pretty 
things  for  the  home,  to  -wear  and  to  sell.  One  young 
lady,  taking  a  design  from  this  book,  bought  $5.00 
worth  of  beads  and  made  a  purse  which  she  sold 
for  $100. 

At  all  book  stores  or  25  cents  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Address  UNITED  BEADWORK  CO.,  17  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK  invited  to  inspect 
our  beautiful  collection  of  beads  and  novelties  in 
beadwork. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

In  one  or  more  COLORS  from  Oil  Paintings, 
Drawings,  Photographs,  etc. 

DESIGNERS  and  ILLUSTRATORS 

Established  i88g 

GATCHEL  and  MANNING 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  and  Cheslnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


A  Trip  on  the  Pacific 

FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

ESCAPE  the  hot  Summer  and  avail  yourself  of 
the  perfect  weather  of  June,  July  and  August  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  delightful  sailing  the  day 
long  on  the  splendid  steamers  of  the  OCEANIC 
LINE.  The  fares  are  low.  Liberal  limits  and  stops. 
$110  round  trip  to  HONOLULU  from  S.  F. 
$240  round  trip  to  SAMOA  via  Honolulu. 

$300  round  trip  to  SYDNEY,  Australia. 

19  days  from  S.  F.  SYDNEY  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  healthy  city  in  the  world.  Round  the  world 
$600  1st  class;  $375  2d  class;  via  Ceylon  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  (stopovers).  Sailings  June  22,  July  2,  16, 
30,  August  13,  27,  etc.  Write  or  wire  OCEANIC 
S.  S.  Co.,  673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


You  Can  Have 
Beautiful  Rooms 

Beautifying  your  home  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  money  and  expense,  as  of 
investment,  calling  for  taste  and  good  selection  for  proper  decoration.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is  the  finishing  of  the  walls  and  for  this  there  is  nothing  equal  to 


the  most  beautiful  of  all  flat  wall  finishes.  Its  various  colors — “soft  as  the 
rainbow  tints” — give  the  exact  tones  required  for  artistic  decoration  and  har¬ 
monize  with  any  color  scheme. 

Mellotone  is  fadeless,  washable  and  very  durable  and  more  desirable  than  wall 
paper  or  calcimine.  It  is  also  more  economical  when  service  is  considered. 
Send  for  color  cards  showing  actual  Mellotone  finishes. 

Get  These  Books 

Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  also  send  you  our  books  of  valuable  information  on  decoration, 
“Harmony  in  Color,"  “  Common  Seme  About  In¬ 
teriors"  and  u Homes  Attractive  from  Gate  to 
Garret  "  all  free. 

The  LOWE  BROTHERS  CO. 

472  E.  THIRD  ST.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
Boston  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 
LOWE  BROTHERS,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


B y  ANNE  WARWICK,  author  of  “Compensation.”  ‘‘‘The  Unknown  Woman ’ 
is  a  strong,  vital  story  of  the  artistic  and  business  life  of  New  York  today.  Reality 
is  the  dominant  note  of  the  novel,  the  thing  which  compels  interest  and  gives 
promise  that  the  name  of  Anne  Warwick  will  finally  stand  high  in  American 
fiction.” — Brooklyn  Eagle.  Colored  Frontispiece  by  WILL  GREFE. 

Decorated  cloth,  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

ZULEirtA  DOBSON 

THE  NEW  NOVEL  BY  MAX  BEERBOHM,  “ZULEIKA  DOBSON. . I  his 

truly  great  man  has  shown  in  his  latest  book — his  first  novel — that  the  whimsi¬ 
cality  which  marie  him  eminent  as  essayist,  as  caricaturist,  is  sufficiently  vital  to 
entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  Immortals.  He  has  in  ‘ Zuleika  Dobson’  produced 
his  masterpiece,  and  a  masterpiece  in  English  literature.” — The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review.  Decorated  cloth,  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 
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SUCCESSFUL  NEW  NOVELS 


UolAMMlDWEKOflES 


uuj 

By  E.  R.  Lipsett.  With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Two  Colors  by 
Joseph  Damon.  This  story  concerns  a  young  Irish  girl  and  her  parents  who  left 
the  “old  country’’  to  make  a  new  home  for  themselves  in  America.  Their  impres¬ 
sions  of  New  York  make  very  entertaining  reading.  The  comic  situations  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  inimitable  manner  of  an  Irishman  and  the  occasional  touches  of  pathos 
are  very  genuine  and  sincere.  Decorated  cloth.  SI. 30  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

Thrf  ORESTom  AdffE 

By  EDEN  PlilLLPO  lT  S,  author  of  “The  Beacon,’’  etc.  A  story  of  a  woman’s 
self-sacrifice  and  the  great  life  lesson  which  the  forest  taught  her.  The  magic 
word  painting,  the  racy  humor,  the  skill  in  characterization  which  are  shown  in  all 
Mr.  Phillpotts’s  writings  are  here  more  marked  than  ever,  and  his  favorite  local¬ 
ity — Dartmoor — is  presented  to  the  reader  in  even  more  attractive  guise  than 
heretofore.  Decorated  cloth,  SI. 30  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 
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By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT,  author  of  “Now,”  “The  Intruding  Angel,”  etc. 
“  Dewpond”  expresses  the  quality  of  youth,  and  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Marriott’s  new 
novel  is  the  very  embodiment  of  youth,  even  though  married,  a  mother,  and 
twenty-eight  years  old.  The  story  shows  remarkably  keen  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  and  treats  of  the  ever-interesting  subject,  a  mismated  couple. 
Decorated  cloth,  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 


TfieCniLDRCNoF  ALSACE 

By  RENE  BAZIN,  author  of  “The  Nun,”  “Redemption,”  etc.  A  story  of  Alsace 
full  of  this  famous  author’s  penetrative  charm.  It  is  of  Alsace  conquered,  of  those 
who  remain  loyal  to  France  and  those  who  compromise  with  the  victors.  The  story 
is  full  of  interest  and  excitement,  and  has  the  added  charm  of  historical  accuracy, 

Decorated  cloth,  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

MANALIVE 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON,  author4of  “  I  he  Innocence  of  Father  Brown,” 
etc.  A  fanciful  and  altogether  delightful  tale  of  the  doings  of  Innocent  Smith, 
who  reminds  himself  by  every  possible  shock  to  the  intellect  that  he  is  a  man 
alive,  walking  on  two  legs.  The  story  is  replete  with  Chestertonian  wit  and  humor 
and  is  a  joy  throughout.  Frontispiece  and  jacket  illustration  by  WILL 
FOSTER.  Decorated  cloth,  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 


By  PAUL  BERTRAM.  A  romance  of  the  days  when  the  King  of  Alva  held  the 
Netherlands  fast  in  his  iron  grasp  and  the  power  of  king  and  church  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  land.  There  was  no  hope  of  progress  and  the  most  enlightened  could 
only  smile  grimly,  skeptically,  upon  the  errors  of  the  age.  Such  also  was  the 
man  whose  story  is  here  told;  proud,  daring,  ruthless,  like  all  the  lieutenants  of  the 
great  Duke — yet  lifted  by  his  education  above  the  blind  fanaticism  of  his  time, 
seeking  truth  and  freedom.  Decorated  cloth,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 


THE  LUR 

By  E.  S.  STEVENS,  author  of  “The  Veil.”  I  he  lure  of  adventure,  the  lure  of 
a  strong  and  unscrupulous  personality  and  the  lure  of  the  Dark  Continent  play 
their  parts  in  this  story.  Anne,  the  woman  of  the  book,  comes  under  the  influence 
of  all  three,  to  learn  at  the  last  that  they  have  only  enchained  her  imagination  and 
not  her  heart.  Decorated  cloth,  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

To H 'pTlAN e"  CO. If EW*YO RK 


“Old  English  Instruments  of  Music, 
Their  History  and  Character.”  By 
Francis  W.  Galpin,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Hon. 
Freeman  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Musicians.  With  an  Appendix  and  a  List 
of  Books  of  Reference.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  $2.50  net. 

The  author  has  proved  in  this  volume 
that  it  is  possible  to  put  in  a  popular  form 
material  which  will  satisfy  the  inquiries 
both  of  the  student  and  of  the  archeologist. 
For  the  latter  purpose  much  has  been  in¬ 
serted  which  for  the  ordinary  student 
might  have  been  omitted.  In  order  to  deal 
adequately  with  so  extensive  a  subject  Mr. 
Galpin  has  restricted  his  work  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  instruments  used  in  England 
and  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  so  far 
as  they  have  entered  into  old  English  life, 
and  their  history  closes  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  the  origin  of  the 
musical  instruments  used  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  the  author  has  gone  back  to  times 
most  remote  and  traced  their  wanderings 
westward  from  countries  far  removed  from 
England,  but  for  literary  and  pictorial  illus¬ 
tration  he  has  confined  himself  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  English  authors  and  English  art¬ 
ists,  and  most  of  the  medieval  miniatures 
are  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  A 
very  useful  addition  to  the  volume  is  a  list 
of  books  intended  to  suggest  works  which 
will  be  found  helpful  for  the  study  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments.  The  attractive  full-page 
illustrations  add  to  the  interest  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  volume. 
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EW  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  September  list  of  Victor 
records  contains  no  announcements  of  a 
sensational  character,  but  includes  some 
half-dozen  operatic  solo  selections  in  the 
Red-Seal  class.  One  of  these  is  a  novelty 
in  the  form  of  Anna's  Aria,  from  Cata¬ 
lan's  opera,  “Loreley,”  which  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  production  last  season,  but  was 
postponed.  Mme.  Frances  Alda  sings  the 
selection. 

Mme.  Gadski  is  represented  by  an  air 
from  “  II  Trovatore,”  Love,  Fly  on  Rosy 
Pinions.  Jadlowker  appears  this  month 
in  the  serenade  from  “Romeo  et  Juliette,” 
the  balcony  scene.  The  Victor  has  also 
recorded  Journet’s  rendering  of  Wotan’s 
famous  Invocation  from  “Das  Rheingold,” 
sometimes  known  as  “The  Evening 
Light.”  A  Mozart  number  from  “Le 
Nozze  de  Figaro”  is  sung  by  Otto  Goritz. 

Mme.  Alma  Gluck  has  made  a  record  of 
the  Spring  Song,  from  Victor  Herbert’s 
American  grand  opera,  “Natoma,”  which 
aroused  so  much  interest  when  produced  a 
short  time  ago.  The  selection  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  happy  one  and  is  exquisitely  sung  by 
Mme.  Gluck,  who  has  also  rendered  for 
September  publication  Bishop’s  famous 
and  difficult  air,  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark, 
with  a  flute  obligato  by  Clement  Barone. 

Other  stars  of  grand  opera  who  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  songs  in  the  September  cata¬ 
logue  are  Caruso,  with  another  Italian 
ballad;  McCormack,  who  has  done  Ethel- 
bert  Nevin’s  ever  popular  Rosary,  and 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  whose  song  is  one 
by  Schubert,  The  Trout,  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment. 

There  are  two  noteworthy  instrumental 
records,  both  by  violinists,  the  first  a 
Saint-Saens  melody  rendered  by  Maud 
Powell,  the  other  MacDowell’s  Long  Ago, 
played  by  Zimbalist. 
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THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK 
OF  DECORATIVE  ART— 1912 

A  Review  of  the  Latest  Developments 
in  the  Artistic  Construction,  Decoration 
and  Furnishing  of  the  House  .  .  . 

Quarto.  Cloth,  $5.00  net.  Postage,  35  cents 


THE  seventh  issue  of  “The  Studio”  Year  Book  of  Decorative  Art  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  most  recent  developments  in  the  Decorative  and  Applied  Arts,  as  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the 
leading  Architects,  Designers  and  Craftsmen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  An  important  sec¬ 
tion  is  again  devoted  to 

EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

while  the  other  subjects  dealt  with  include  Interior  Decoration,  Furniture,  Firegrates  and  Mantelpieces  Wall 
and  Ceiling  Decoration,  Stained  Glass,  Artificial  Lighting,  Textile  Fabrics,  Embroidery,  Porcelain  and  Earth¬ 
enware,  Metal  Work,  Wood  Carving,  etc.  The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with 

UPWARD  OF  400  REPRODUCTIONS 

(including  several  supplementary  plates  in  colors),  all  beautifully  reproduced  exclusively  for  this  work. 
As  a  guide  to  the  artistic  construction,  decoration  and  equipment  of  the  home  this  volume  will  be  found 
invaluable,  forming  as  it  does  a  complete  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  best  work  produced  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  Articles  are  also  included  dealing  with  the  present  position  of  the  Decorative  and 
Applied  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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How  Mme.  Bloomfield-Zeisler 

played  a  jest  on  some  friends 


Mme.  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  the  eminent  pianiste,  while  playing  to  some  friends 
suddenly  rose  and  left  the  Diano,  Her  playing,  however,  continued  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  company. 

Mme.  Zeisler  laughingly  confessed  that  a  player  attachment  on  a  second 
grand  piano  in  the  studio  had  been  started  at  a  given  signal  Mme.  Zeisler 
was  acting  a  part,  while  the  player  produced  the  music.  Several  guests,  how¬ 
ever,  still  objected  that  the  technique  and  interpretation  were  Mme.  Zeisler’s 
own,  whereupon  she  further  explained  that  the  instrument  was  the  Welte- 
Mignon  Autograph  Player,  which  actually  rendered  her  own  playing  and  so 
exactly  that  the  most  delicate  musical  judgment  could  detect  no  difference. 
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^WELTE  MICNON  ^ 

AUTOGRAPH  •  PIANO 

brings  to  your  home  the  personal  interpretations  of  the 
world’s  greatest  masters  of  the  piano.  Seated  comfortably 
in  your  easy  chair  you  can  hear  the  marvellous  technique, 
the  brilliance,  the  living  soul  of  Paderewski,  of  Hofmann,  of 
de  Pachmann,  of  Grieg,  of  Busoni,  of  all  the  masters  of  the 
pianoforte 

M.  WELTE  &  SONS,  Inc. 

273  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I'M 


Welte  Mignons  built  in 
following  styles:  Welte 
Piano,  with  keyboard: 
Welte  Piano  without 
keyboard:  and  Welte 
Attachment  to  grand 
pianos. 


Whether  you  contemplate  building  a 
new  home  or  making  over  an  old  one 
the  new  Decorative  Display  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  The  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
CO.,  at  1101  People’s  Gas  Building, 
Chicago,  will  be  a  wonderful  help  to  you 
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The  inviting  entrance  to  our  Chicago  display  rooms 


THIS  display  consists  of  a  suite  of 
rooms,  as  well  as  an  exterior  en¬ 
trance,  completely  painted,  deco¬ 
rated  and  furnished.  It  is  a  practical 
example  of  the  many  effects  which  you 
could  obtain  in  your  home  with  Paints 
&  Varnishes.  Consulting  decorators 
will  be  at  your  service  and  advise  you 
in  obtaining  individual  effects  through¬ 
out  your  home.  A  similar  display  and 
free  decorative  service  is  maintained 
in  the  New  York  Display  Rooms, 


116  West  Thirty  -second  Street. 
This  unique  service  is  fully  described 
in  our  new  Portfolio  of  Plans  for  Home 
Decoration  (sent  free  on  request), 
containing  twenty  beautiful  color 
plates  showing  effects  equally  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  those  which  have  been  actually 
worked  out  in  the  Display  Rooms. 
There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  this 
service  and  it  places  you  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  You  are  always  cordially 
welcome. 


Sherwin-Williams  Paints &Varnishes 

l|  649Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Decorative  Departments:  -  116  W est  32d  Street  (Opp.  Gimbel’s),  New  York  City 
(  1101  People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Department, 649 Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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DECORATIVE  TAPESTRY  PANEL 

WOVEN  IN  THE  STYLE  OF 

THE  FAMOUS  CHATEAUX  SERIES 

BY 

WM.  BAUMGARTEN  C&  CO. 

who  were  the  first  to  introduce  the 

ART  OF  TAPESTRY  WEAVING 

into  America  in  1893 

602i  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  715  EIFTH  AVENUE  12  PLACE  VENDOME 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PARIS 


